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SECTION I, ENROLMENT 


Comment on your long-term undergraduate and 
graduate projeettons (CUA-A), 

Our decision to limit growth at Queen's toa 
ceiling of 10,000 full-time students. in this 
decade was formulated in 1969 for a number of 
positive reasons which can be summarized under 
such headings as, geographic and demographic 
considerations, the desire to maintain a 
pleasant, human environment supportive of 
academic objectives, balanced mix of academic 
activities, a limited stock of housing, the 
desire for constructive relations with the 
Kingston community. The decision was formulated 
at a time when the university system as a whole 
was still expected to continue to expand sub- 
stantially although at a slower rate than in 

the 60's. Further comments about our enrolment 
projections will emerge in the following sections 
Since they are closely related to the problems of 
resource allocation in the state of steady total 
enrolment to which we have deyoted considerable 
attention in our annual presentations to the 


Committee on University Affairs and in the annual 


series of Senate documents entitled Academte 


Development at Queen's Untverstty. 


Are you expertenctng or do you expect to 
expertence stgntficant shtfts tn student 


preferences? 


How do you propose to resolve the problem of 
changing student program preferences under the 
econstratnts of steady state enrolment and 

tenured faculty? 

The most marked shifts in recent years occurred 
first towards the newer and apparently more 
glamorous social sciences (sociology and 
psychology) and more recently towards the life 
sciences, The latter trend has in part reflected 
a generally increased student interest in 
professionally oriented programs and in part by 
the abolition of premedicine. Substantial 
numbers of students previously eliminated from 
competition for limited numbers of places in 
medicine in first year now enrol in life sciences 
with the intention of trying for medicine at the 
end of two years or after taking a life science 
degree, “There are Signs that the “swing"™ to 


life.w.sciences has peaked and that it will be 


passible to maintain a reasgnable balance between 
life sciences and the other courses offered in 
the Faculty of Arts and Science without undue 
restrictions on student choice. Within the 
Faculty of Applied Science there has recently 
been a noticeable shift of interest towards 

civil engineering and some relative decline in 
chemical engineering. 

The*wgevéerningi ori terlavoffour' planning? have 
been to preserve an optimum balance among the 
various professional and other academic programs 
and to ensure effective student choice within the 
programs so far as professional requirements and 
degree regulations will permit. And, in fact, 
degree regulations have steadily altered in the 
direction of facilitating wider variety of student 
choice in specialized as well as general programs. 
Nevertheless,under conditions of steady total enrol- 
ment, the objectives of maintaining balance and 
wide student choice may come into conflict. We 
are concerned, as we have repeatedly said, with 
using our resources to make the most effective 
contribution to the educational needs of the 
sOCcLeLY.. It could become necessary therefore to 


consider controlling enrolments so that student 


choice will not leave underused resources in 
staff and facilities to which we are fully 
committed, 

The Faculty of Arts and Science has 
adopted a number of policies designed to ensure 
maximum flexibility in staffing and therefore 
optimum responsiveness to changing student prefer- 
ences. Among these are a) the rotation of 
responsibilities within each department, particularly 
among the younger members of the academic staff; 
b) reserving vacancies where appropriate for 
visiting professors and active investigation of 
opportunities for recruiting such persons; 
c) arrangement of two-year leaves for some 
staff members who wish to develop new special- 
izations appropriate to understaffed areas in 
the university. The Faculty also intends to 
explore the opportunities for greater flexibility 
provided under the university's leave policy 
(see Section VII); da) the Faculty has also 
implemented the uniyersity-wide policy (see page 5) 
of increasing the number of term appointments with 
a view to reducing the proportion of tenured and 
probationary appointments. 


Even with the most imaginative measures, 


heweyer, it is net realistic to expect that the 
resources of a university can be made to respond 
altogether freely to demand except perhaps in 
the special case of rapid growth which allows 
additions to be made to academic programs with- 
out corresponding subtractions. Those conditions, 
which prevailed generally in the 60's, no longer, 
(need it be said?) apply. 

Yet, altogether apart from the question as 
to how much freedom of student choice is desirable 
or practicable, no academic program (contrary to 
popular “belvef) vs"static. “Rach “program “is 
subject to constant scrutiny and change and there- 
fore, a university whose real resources are 
shrinking is hard pressed to find ways of achieving 
the minimum flexibility required to respond to 
needed change and to maintain a vital and dynamic 
academic climate. The dilemma involved was, in 
1970 entrusted to a task force on the steady state 
and, when it appeared that additional budgetary 
constraints were looming (sooner than were 
expected solely as a result of deliberately 
rPesetricting further growth, at, Queens) .tol.a 
Principal's Committee on Resource Allocation. The 


Report of the latter was included in our presentation 


ta the Committee in 19271,* Its recommendations 

can be summarized very simply - wherever possible, 
action should be taken to reduce total salary 
commitments to full-time continuing academic and 
nen-academic staff, This reduction was to be 
achieved so far as possible by attrition. So far 
as academic staff was concerned, increased 

numbers were not precluded, but all prospective 
appointments were to be judged against overall 
plans to reduce the number of tenured appoint- 
ments over the next four or five years. Consider- 
able progress has been made in reducing fixed 
commitments as recommended in the 1971 Report, 
More detailed discussion on these matters will 
LoOLLOW. Ln Our \COMMeneEsialn section sellin ixiee, and 


Blaby 


What ts, your poltey .on.elass stze? 


There are both positive and negative aspects to 
Chie “question. "Partly as a-result oOo: the 

Principal's Committee on Teaching and Learning 
seyeral years ago, it was generally agreed that 


every student should have some experience of small 


classes," Posrtive efforts “to increase opportunities 


for such experience especially for students 


* “An extract of this Yepoerte As -civen in 


Appendix Di. 


enrolled in non-specialist three year degree 
programs were successful and the resulting 
reallocation of teaching effort» to first and 
second year students was fully reported in our 
presentation to the Committee in 1971. At the 
same time, efforts were made to reduce the number 
of very small classes on grounds of economy, and 
the number of very large classes on grounds that 
these are academically unsatisfactory. Since 
1970-71 the overall pattern has not changed much as 
the following table indicates. 

Class Hours Per Week 
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As the table shows, however, the numher 
of class hours has remained nearly constant 
while enrolment (excluding education) has 
increased by about six percent. The most 
noticeable impact of increased enrolment without 
corresponding increases in faculty numbers is 


shown to be in the class-size 21-40. Class 


.size decisions within departments depend on 


judgements about the style of teaching involved. 
Seminars and studio classes are normally limited 

to small groups. The number of lecture sections 

for a course will depend on assumptions about 
relationship between size of class and effectiveness 
of the lecture method. There are differences of 
opinion about these. But departmental decisions 
will be constrained by the number of faculty and 
teaching assistants available. These are matters 

of resource allocation which will be discussed as 


noted Ami Sectionsvx,. Kl, and iL. 


To what extent are ‘'stop-outs' re-entering your 
Untperstty? Are they coming back as full-time or 
part-ttme students? 


A 'stop-out!' is, by definition, a ‘drop-out! who 


has returned to the university. 


We did not experience a remarkable increase in 
undergraduate ‘'drop-outs' at the time when other 
universities in the province were reporting such 

a change, and we do not now have a large conversion 
Of. 7 drop-outs’ "tot stop-outs’® 4”" OF 85" students 
returning to full-time study this year after a year's 
absence from the campus, 25 have continued their 
study elsewhere, usually as a desirable part of 
the program, as for example, in modern languages. 
Of the remaining 60, 13 are repeating previous 
work, 38 are continuing as originally planned 

and 9 have transferred into other programs at 
Queen's. Twenty undergraduate students have 
returned to Queen's after two year's absence from 
the campus: 7 have received credit for a year's 
study elsewhere, 7 are repeating previous work 

and 6 are continuing their studies as planned. 
Thus the sum of one and two year “stop-outs' 

is 73, if one excludes those who have been 
studying elsewhere. Few have returned as part- 
time. Much of the transfer from full-time to 
part-time studies at Queen's occurs when students 
lack a fraction of a year's work to complete 

their programs. More than a hundred such students 


received their degrees at the June 1973 convocation. 


See above 


Is the Untversity Appltcattons Centre fulfilling 
your expectattons? 

Yes. It is working well in managing multiple 
applications and thus making it possible to deal 
much more certainly with admissions in the future 
as comparable data is accumulated year by year. 

We approve the principle on which the Centre 
operates - i.e. that it is concerned with processing 
applications and is not concerned with the process 
of selection. We note that the Centre is 
justified by the benefits to the applicants and 
the universities resulting from a smoother and 
better informed admissions process. In our exper- 
lence there is no net saving in total costs within 
the university. 

Potentially the Centre may be able to offer 
assistance with admissions to professional programs 
where multiple applications present serious problems. 
Medical faculties are planning to use the Centre 
beginning in 1974. We think this possibility 
should also be explored by law faculties in the 


province. 


What ts your poltey on the admission of non- 


Canadtans+students? 


What ts your poltcy on the admtsston of students 


from other provtnees? 


For many years the student body at Queen's has 


reflected the following geographic origins 


80% ~ Ontario 
13 - 14% - rest of Canada 
6 = 7% - foreign 


We believe that substantial numbers of 
students from other parts of Canada and the 
world contribute in important ways to the 
breadth of educational opportunities for all 
Students at Queen's. A diverse student body is 
an essential element of the educational process 
aS we See it. We have therefore made long- 
standing efforts to encourage students to come 
to Queen's from other parts of Canada. In 
recent years we have strengthened these efforts 
with the help of our alumni and have instituted 
a special national bursary program for this 
purpose as well. A substantial part of the 


private funds available to us for scholarship 


and bursary purposes is directed to non-Ontario 
students. For example shout one-third of 
scholarship and bursary awards to first year 
students this year went to students from other 
parts of Canada. 

Tt might ibe arguedsthat, ideally «sa Jdarger 
proportion of the student body should come from 
elsewhere in Canada. It is our experience in 
recent years, however, that special efforts are 
needed to maintain the present proportion. 
Opportunities for university education have 
expanded in all provinces. It would be unrealistic 
therefore to suppose that we are likely to be able 
to attract substantially increased numbers of 
students from the more geographically distant 
provinces and territories. We are determined, 
however, to maintain the present mix of students 
by any reasonable means. 

So far as possible, of course, standards of 
admission for all students from other jurisdictions 
are equivalent to those required of Ontario 
students, Tests for competence in English are 
required,as a matter of course, of foreign students 


whose mother tongue is not English. 


SECTION IL. UNDERGRADUATE STUDIES 


1. Desertbe any new undergraduate program 
tnnovattons whteh you wish to bring to the 
committee's attentton. 

The Faculty of Applied Science will introduce in 
1973/74 an experimental program for students in the first 
year who experience difficulties in maths, physics, and 
chemistry because of uneven preparation in these subjects 
in high school. The program will in effect provide such 
students with a third term in these subjects and it is 
hoped that with this additional opportunity most students 
who might otherwise have had to repeat their first year 
will be able to enter second year in the fall of 1974. 
The problem of remedial work is discussed at greater 
length in the section on admissions in the document 
Academte Development at Queen's Untversity Report #5 
which forms part of the documentation presented to the 
Committee on University Affairs (Appendix A). 

Last year in Report #4 we drew attention to the history 
of Nature, Setence and Man which provided an inter- 
disciplinary option for students in the Faculty of Applied 
Science. Two courses will again be offered in the fall 
and winter terms of 1973/74 and for the first time 


students in the Faculty of Arts and Science will be 


permitted to take these courses for credit. 

Another successful ongoing interdisciplinary 
innovation is the life sciences program in which six 
departments (Anatomy, Biochemistry, Microbiology and 
Immunology, Physiology, Biology and Pharmacology) work 
together in offering a common three years in the B.Sc. program 
students wishing to specialize in one of the life sciences. 

Selected first year students in engineering this year 
for the first time may be permitted by the Dean to take a 
first year biology course in place of the usual geology 
requirement. This will make it possible for a student to 
follow an engineering program with an environmental minor 
or to transfer to Arts and Science and to follow a bioscience 
program. 

In 1973/74 the first students have been admitted to a 
new ‘special field' program designated 'French Language, 
Translation, and French Canadian Studies’ which is designed 
to provide students with the skills required for work in 
translation and interpretation, We are also interested 
through this program in increasing the study of French 
Canada. This program is seen as filling a real need as 
bilingual policies continue to be implemented at the 
federal and provincial levels. 

The Senate has approved a concurrent program in teacher 


education to be planned and developed jointly by the 


me ys ee 


Faculty of Arts and Science and the Faculty of Education 
at Queen's. The program will be four or five years in 
length and will prepare students for professional teaching 
responsibilities at both the elementary and secondary 
schooai levels? 

The Senate has also approved the co-operative develop- 
ment with’ Trent’ University ofa’ concurrent program of 
teacher preparation to be planned by the Faculty of Arts 
and Science at Trent and the Faculty of Education at 
Queen's. Details are to be worked out by a joint committee 
of the two universities and presented to the respective 
Senates no later than October 1974. 

A Department of Family Medicine has been created 
within the Medical Faculty. This is described more fully 


in Sect tom a, 


2. Comment on the caltbre of reaentsentrantss from 
Ontarto high schools. 

A general impression is that the calibre of recent 
high school graduates varies very much from school to 
school. Generally speaking students come from the high 
schools with more diverse educational backgrounds than 
was the case a few years ago and with less depth in certain 
subjects than before. Fewer students are well drilled in 


basics such as computational skills and the use of 


language. We have already noted the remedial steps 
takenS bys they Facultyoot Applied Science in response to 
the unevenness of preparation in certain subjects. Similar 
arrangements are being considered by the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. There appears to be evidence that a 
good many high schools are beginning to question the 
complete freedom of choice which has typified so many 
programs in high schools recently and that in the next 
few years we may see a swing back to a more specific 
core program with the area of choice being somewhat 
limited in comparison with present practice. The 
Science Teachers' Association of Ontario recently submitted 
to the Minister of Education a proposal for developing a 
new core curriculum in a number of subjects. The general 
problem is to be discussed this fall by the liaison 
committee of the Council of OntariowUniversities and the 
Ministry, of -Educatwvon. 

Students admitted to the undergraduate commerce 
program at Queen's must still have grade XIII qualifications 
in mathematics and english. The School of Business is 
certain that there are advantages in these requirements 
in spite of the different levels of preparation which 
they may represent for individual students. As already 
mentioned the wider implications of high school pre- 


paration iforeadmiissions sepolicy Jdinethe suniversikty cand efor 


curriculum are discussed at greater length in SCAD 


Report #6. 


So te. 8 


SECTION“. deus GRADUATE STUDIES 


1. What ts your attttude to the ACAP planning 
assessments? Do you foresee any tmplementatton 
dtffiteultres? 


We believe that any consideration of ACAP procedures: 
must proceed within a generally understood framework for 
planning in the Ontario system. We have addressed ourselves 
to the need for such a framework context on previous 
occasions: see Section VIII, of Academte Development at 
Queen's Untverstty, Report #4, “University/Government 
Interface for Planning".* We think the need is now more 
urgent than ever in view of the completion of several 
planning assessments and the need for action on their 
recommendations. In general we suggest certain principles: 

(a) universities initiate planning 


(b) ACAP and other COU councils and committees 
assist in exchange of information and critical 


comment on university plans 


re) the appropriate government agency, The Committee 
on University Affairs (or its successor) comments 


on the plans 
(da) the university presents revised plans 


(e) the government agency approves plans for funding 
for a period of time (say 2 or 3 years) which will 


be extended each year. 


* See Appendix D ii. 


The procedures through which such an iterative 
process can be effectively carried out might take a 
number of forms. It is, however, essential, in our 
view, that any planning system set out clearly the 
responsibilities of the various elements in the system 
including “thet roleof government agencies,” "This ‘the 
present ACAP planning documents signally fail to do. dp 
other words, universities should plan and revise plans in 
the light of exchange of information with other universities 
taking into account comments from ACAP and its consultants 
and comment from CUA itself. At some stage the plan has to 
be approved for funding purposes and such approval must, in 
our view, come from the government agency supplying the 
funds. We attach as Appendix C a document setting out 
our views on the role of ACAP assessments within a frame- 
work consistent with the principles outlined. We think 
thiswoffersnarfrubeszulP@basais*®€oe% CTurther* discussion of 
this admittedly difficult and perplexing area of concern. 
Further, in connection with planning assessments 
and the endeavour to foster graduate training of the 
highest standards, Queen's University would regard favour- 
ably consideration of creating a central admissions system 
for students entering the Ph.D. program. The system 
should be established by the universities collectively, 


and should be based upon the academic achievement of 


the student. The agencies of such a system virtually 
exist in the form of adjudicating bodies, of the national 
councils or the projected central body for the awarding 
of provincial scholarships. It is not. intended that the 
central admissions system should replace the procedures 
of individual universities, but be preliminary to them. 
The student, having been accepted by the provincial 
system, must be able to apply to any Ontario university 
which must be free to accept or reject him according to 
its individual standards and circumstances. The provincial 
agency might, however, wish to eliminate students not 
meeting the minimum standard from calculations for 
operating support. There are obviously many details to 
be worked out to bring such a system into effect, but it 
could help to ensure the development throughout Ontario 
of graduate work to international standards. 

In order to avoid any possible misunderstanding, we 
should add that the principle of centrally established 
minimum standards for admission is one which we accept 
only in relation sto -doctoralswork. The problems here 
are well recognized - quality and strictly limited 
resources. On the other hand we continue to believe that 
admission to undergraduate, professional, and master's 
work should remain solely for decision by each university. 


Only in this way can the strengths of each institution 


respond flexibly and effectively to the rapidly changing 


conditions in society and the varying needs of individuals. 


2. Do you endorse the concept of "provtstonal 


embargo"? 


Yes, when applied with common sense. We believe, 
however, that where a highly specialized graduate program 
is urgently required at once and where the total number of 
students potentially involved is very small, it should 
not necessarily be made to lose a year or two while the 


discipline of which it is a part is fully assessed. 


3. Desertbe any program tnnovattons whitch you wtsh 


to, bring.to.the Committee !a.attentton. 


The Senate has approved and the Ministry of University 
Affairs has authorized subject to successful appraisal a 
small inter-disciplinary program in Art Conservation. 

This is a program of the kind mentioned above where an 
immediate response is needed to help alleviate a clearly 
identified and world-wide shortage of persons trained in 
conservation techniques and who are needed if the federal 
program for expanding museums and galleries is to be 


implemented without undue delay. The program will involve 


the disciplines. of. chemistry,» physics) and.metallurgy 

as well as art history and classics. Students will spend 
two years in one of two parallel programs with areas of 
common aes The M.A. in Art Conservation will be 
oriented toward treatment of works of art and artifacts. 
The M.Sc. in Art Conservation Science will be oriented 
toward research in polymer chemistry, metallic corrosion 
etc. Periods of internship with the National Gallery and 
other major institutions in Canada and abroad will be 
integrated with the academic program. Queen's expects 

to propose an M.A. in Art History in due course. But 
this would be quite separate from the Art Conservation 
program and will be put forward for separate appraisal in 


due course. 


SECTION IV. HEALTH SCIENCES 


1. How will new provinetal gutdeltnes on medtecal 


schools effect your tnstttutton? 


2. Are you tnvolved in any regtonal organizatton 


coneerned wtth the delivery of health care? 


In matters concerning provincial guidelines on 
education in the health sciences, the university does not 
relate simply to a single government agency. The 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities and the Ministry 
of Health are both concerned and often directly involved 
in policy development and implementation. 

Clinical training in medicine and the other health 
sciences involves caring for patients in teaching 
hospitals and octher clinical Peace, These two 
activities, teaching students and treating. the sick, are 
not always directly compatible in terms of efficiency, 
especially when funds are very limited and budgets are 
subject to separate sets of guidelines issued by the 
two Ministries concerned. 

A fundamental and on-going problem for the medical 
school has been to discern government policies, not as 


they apply to hospitals or to universities, but as they 


apply to universities and affiliated teaching hospitals 
together providing for the clinical education of health 
care professionals. Since abolition of) thes old ‘provincial 
integrating body, the Senior Coordinating Committee, the 
absence of a single voice to define policy at the inter- 
face between the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities has been a substantial handicap 
to the development of long term academic policies for the 
Health Sciences at Queen's University. In the past several 
years we have had great difficulty in obtaining decisions 
from government. Serious delays in the implementation of 
plans and programs have resulted. 
Enrolment of Undergraduate and Postgraduate Students in 
Medicine 

a) Uhaetoraduate medical students 

Until recently the Faculty of Medicine had planned 
to increase the size of the undergraduate medical class 
from 72 to 100, increasing by increments of 10 every 3 
years as clinical facilities and resources were developed 
and expanded. The major input for this planned increase 
was the widespread understanding that Ontario medical 
schools should increase: their output dramatically. Since 
the announcement that the province will permit only a modest 
increase in the number of medical graduates, we have revised 


our plans. The Faculty of Medicine will continue to accept 


70 - 75 students a year and plans at most for modest 
expansion to 80 per year by. 1978-9. 

The revised provincial policy, while disappointing 
when considered against the very large number of qualified 
applicants, is not inconsistent with Queen's policy of 
steady enrolment. The Faculty of Medicine has a very 
limited capacity to increase enrolment given that the 
number of beds for clinical teaching has been reduced and 
resources generally are limited by the small population 
base of the eastern Ontario region. Further it is essential 
to maintain a healthy balance between undergraduate and 
post-graduate students and those in nursing and other 


health sciences programs. 


b) Family medicine and the other medical specialities 

The provincial guideline that a major proportion of 
the graduating medical class should choose careers in primary 
contact medicine is not expected to affect the medical 
school. It has been the long-standing policy of the 
Faculty of Medicine to design and operate the curriculum to 
produce an undifferentiated graduate equally qualified for 
further study and work in family medicine or any other 
specialty. The choice of career goal is after all a matter 
of personal ambition which may be influenced but certainly 
not determined by the structure and content of the under- 


graduate e€urriculum, 


Surveys over several years have revealed that half 
or better of Queen's graduates intend careers in first- 
contact medicine. Continuance of this pattern is expected 
with implementation this year of the decision by the 
university to establish a separate Department of Family 
Medicine. This will provide a well-defined focus and 
emphasis on family medicine in the undergraduate curriculum 
as well as in postgraduate residency training and will 
complement our established and on-going programs in other 
clinical ‘specialties’. 

It is anticipated that graduating students will 
continue to choose their eventual career goals in medicine 
as they have in the past, on the basis of their own aspir- 


ations, ambitions and aptitudes. 


c) Postgraduate medical education 

Our understanding is that the provincial guidelines 
permit maintenance or only slight increase in the total 
number of postgraduate trainees in the province while 
encouraging emphasis on family practice or first-contact 
medicine so that 50% of completing trainees enter this 
specialty. If this poliey°were to be applied rigidiy to 
enrolment within each medical school or to be implemented 
precipitously, it would have a major and deleterious 


effect on both the undergraduate and postgraduate programs 


of the Faculty of Medicine. 

At Queen's, the postgraduate training programs in 
medicine, surgery, obstetrics, psychiatry, and the other 
clinical specialities are small compared to those in the 
Major urban centres. The enrolment in each is related to the 
need for every medical school tO provide for the education 
of its students in each of the several disciplines which 
make up the expanding field of medicine. It is as well 
related to the need within the community, district, and 
region to provide for the full range of specialist clinical 
services commensurate with operation of the Queen's and 
Kingston Health Sciences Complex as the referral centre 
for the eastern Ontario region. It is the established 
policy of the Ministry of Health to reduce duplication 
in community and district hospitals to the minimum and 
permit operation of expensive speciality services only in 
regional centres. 

The postgraduate medical programs at Queen's, including 
that in family medicine, have been planned and developed as 
small but viable and high-quality units in the essential 
specialty services while maintaining the overall balance 
between undergraduate and postgraduate education. Intro- 
duction of the new Department of Family Medicine will 
enable the Faculty to increase the number of trainees in 


Enis specialty. This is only possible as viable enrolments 


are maintained to permit high-quality education and service 
in the existing range of specialities now operating. This 
matter of balance between education and service responsibil- 
ities, undergraduate and postgraduate programs, and between 
primary contact medicine and other specialty programs is 
especially delicate at Queen's, a small medical school 
providing referral services for a large region of relatively 
small population. This must be taken into account in 
applying provincial guidelines on postgraduate medical 
education at the Queen's and Kingston Health Sciences 


Conplexp 


Medical Education and Hospital Beds 


Of particular concern to Queen's in relation to the 
requirements for undergraduate and postgraduate education 
and for “clinrealuservice ito ther region, 1s the provinerea. 
guideline describing as the norm for active treatment 
hospitals a ratio of 4 beds per 1,000 population. The 
Queen's and Kingston Health Sciences Complex was planned 
to incorporate’ 1,050 “beds: application of alratios corsa. o 
beds per 1,000 in January, 1973, required closure of beds 
already in service to reach approximately 800 active treat- 
ment beds. Further reduction of that number would, despite 
maximum use of ambulant patient clinics and other facilities, 


make it necessary to establish priorities. on meeting our 


several responsibilities; first to ensure adequate clinical 
experience for the existing number of undergraduate 

students and postgraduate trainees, second to meet community, 
district, and regional needs for clinical service, and 

third to maintain the range of clinical specialty clinics and 
services required for clinical service in the regional 
referral centre or for undergraduate and postgraduate 
education in the medical school. 

Again it is the question of balance of responsibilities 
as they apply to the medical school. The Ministry of Health 
has agreed to study the particular needs of the eastern 
Ontario region and especially the extent and variety of 
clinical resources and facilities which are needed to 
provide for medical education in this setting. The results 
of this study, which is expected to be completed in 1973 
or early 1974, will provide important information to be 
considered by the Ministry of Health and the Ministry of 
Colleges and Universities as well as by the university in 
planning for academic development in relation to provincial 


guidelines on education in the health sciences. 


Nursing and Rehabilitation Therapy 


The foregoing discussion has been confined to clinical 
services in medicine and to the education and training fa 
doctors. It must be emphasized that the principles apply 


to the whole spectrum of health sciences and in particular 


at Queen's to the School of Nursing and the School of 
Rehabilitation Therapy as well as to the Faculty of 
Medicine. 

Enrolment in both programs is directly related to 
available clinical resources, physical facilities, and to 
the number of qualified faculty as it is in medical 
education. In fact, it is necessary to consider a balance 
in the use of resources and facilities between under- 
graduate and graduate students in medicine, students in 
nursing and in rehabilitation therapy and full time staff 
of the health care team, The present clinical resources 
in hospitals are strained to provide minimal essential 
practice rin "patient “care. In: addition; practice: in mavine 
and evaluating nursing care in ambulatory clinics and the 
community is essential for development of broad competency 
in health care and teaching. Relatively lavish space is 
required to permit students to have time to develop skills. 

The optimum ratio of nursing to medical students to 
patients and to staff is unknown. Achieving a balance 
requires careful organization and experimentation with a 
variety of patterns. Experience in collaborative practice 
in the delivery of health care seems the most promising 
means of achieving the goal of interdependence among 
professional Ber Newer patterns of health care 


delivery will require a high degree of flexibility in 


concepts of inter-relationships and responsibilities. 
This requires the most careful and painstaking 

organization of personnel and resources. The educational 

process must not impose intolerable inefficiencies 

(and expenses) on the provision of clinical service and, 

from the other side of the coin, the provision of fast 

and efficient patient care must not impede education of 


the inexperienced learner. 


Basic Health Sciences 

The non-clinical departments in the Faculty of 
Medicine also have a spectrum of responsibilities within 
and beyond the health sciences. Lh addition to providing 
education in the basic sciences to medical students, 
these departments have major teaching roles in the School 
of Nursing, the School of Rehabilitation Therapy, the 
School of Physical and Health Education, the School of 
Graduate Studies and Research, and to a large and 
increasing extent in the life sciences and related programs 
of the "Praculty of Arts and Science. Policies affecting 
the health sciences, especially in respect of the 
construction Of "néw facilities, mtist take all of this into 
account’. 

Effective education and efficient health care, these 


are two necessary goals of the university and its partner 


institutions in the health sciences. Integration and 
coordination of guidelines at the provincial level between 
the two Ministries each with primary responsibility 

for one of these goals would affect the medical school 

and the other health sciences at Queen's in a most beneficial 
way. We urge the Committee on University Affairs to 
recommend the establishment of a single coordinating body 

or other mechanism to recommend, elucidate, and advise on 

the implementation of provincial policies and guidelines 
relating to education in the health sciences. 


Regional Organizations Concerned with the Provision of 
Health Care 


Evolving out of a voluntary organization which operated 
in a planning capacity for several years, the Queen's and 
Kingston Health Sciences Complex Council was formed by legal 
agreement in 1973. Queen's University, Kingston General 
Hospital, Hotel’ Diew Hospital, Kingston yesychiatricehosn. cat; 
St. Mary's of the Lake Hospital, and St. Lawrence College 
of Applied Arts and Technology are partners in the Council 
which is responsible for the coordination of education, 
clinical service and research between and among the member 
institutions in the Queen's and Kingston Health Sciences 
Complex. While each institution will retain responsibility 


for its own operation, the new Council is responsible to 


ensure that the facilities, personnel, services, and 


organization of the Complex are appropriate for the needs 
of the eastern Ontario region for health care services and 
education. Queen's University has thus become increas- 
Dy and directly involved in the provision of health 
care as well as the education of health care personnel 

for Kingston and eastern Ontario. 

It has, of course, long been the case that full and 
part-time members of the clinical departments in the 
Faculty of Medicine through their appointments to the 
affiliated teaching hospitals have provided all specialist 
referral services required by patients and physicians in 
the community, and most in the district and region. A 
comprehensive family care practice has operated for some 
years to serve the Kingston community; with establishment 
of the Department of Family Medicine this will be enlarged 
and expanded in scope and concept. 

The faculty in nursing has become involved in 
community services for several years as board members of 
the Kingston branch of the Victorian Order of Nurses, 

This past year one member worked consistently with the 
Eastern Regional Office of Ministry of Health to assist 
with the reorganization of the nursing services of a 
neighboring health unit. Another was involved first as 
eonsultant and later with a research projyectsin a’ teaching 


hospital within the complex. Two other members have been 


very much involved in the moye of the diploma programs 

in nursing into the St. Lawrence College of Applied Arts 
and Technology. In northern Ontario, two faculty members 
and twelve students spent the intersession at the Moose 
Factory General Hospital: an excellent experience in 
comprehensive health care. 

There are many other examples of the direct involve- 
ment of the university and its personnel with the organized 
health care system of the region. Formal and working 
arrangements have existed for some years with such organ- 
izations as the Regional Cancer Treatment Unit, the 
Community Home Care Program, the Regional Rehabilitation 
Unit, the Regional Public Health Laboratory, the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, to name but a few. It is considered 
policy to seek involvement and participation to the maximum 
extent practicable with comprehensive health care in all of 
its aspects on a regional basis. 

To that end explorations are now underway to explore the 
feasibility of extending to Belleville, Peterborough. and 
elsewhere in the region formal affiliations between the 
regional hospitals and the university; the Department of 
Family Medicine, once established in Kingston, is expected 


to play a prominent role in these developing relationships. 


Continuing Education 


The university health sciences have for many years 


mounted a variety of programs and courses designed to 

meet the needs of physicians, nurses and other health 

care professionals in the region for continuing education. 
These range from short inianeaie courses either given in 
Kingston or in other centres in the region to a regular 
series of evening lectures sponsored by the Office of 
Continuing Medical Education. There is increasing need to 
organize and coordinate activities of this nature and to 
expand involvement of the university in continuing education 
throughout eastern Ontario. To this end, the University 
Council has established a Committee on Continuing Education 
on which the Faculty of Medicine is represented. 

To this point, programs in continuing medical education 
have been mounted without registration of the participants 
in any formal way as part-time or extension students of 
the university; no credit or even mention has been made 
of these activities save in some instances connected with 
meeting the requirements of professional societies for 
evidence by their members of having participated in 
approved courses or programs. It is desirable that 
continuing education receive much greater emphasis than 
it has in the past and it may well be appropriate now to 
relate it directly and perhaps formally to part-time 
university study. It is our intention to initiate dis- 


cussions with the Ministry of Colleges and Universities 


and of Healths,.and with the,various professional organ- 
izations» ito snemphore nthewfeasibility sol pthias.typesor 


arrangement. 


Construction of the Health Sciences Complex 


/ 


The decision by the proyince to proceed with the 
long deferred construction at Kingston of the next of 
the five planned health sciences centres in Ontario will 
have a very major impact on education, clinical service 
and research in the health sciences at Queen's. New 
construction in all of the health sciences by the 
university and the affiliated hospitals has been deferred 
to the maximum practicable extent for nearly 10 years in 
anticipation of the decision to proceed with this major 
new development. As a consequence there is now an acute 
shortage of space in which to accommodate the demands for 
teaching, patient care, and research, all of which have 
increased several times since the mid 1960's. 

With construction of an integrated health sciences 
complex this severe space limitation will be alleviated. 
It will facilitate the integration of health sciences 
teaching with the processes of patient care and treatment 
and the work of the basic and clinical science departments. 
It will allow for the development of new initiatives in 


teaching in ambulant and out-patient clinics that space 


limitations have virtyally ‘precluded heretofore. New 

and expanded facilities for the School of Nursing and the 
School of Rehabilitation Therapy will permit greater 
integration of these programs with those in the Faculty 
of Medicine. 

In short, the decision to proceed with health sciences 
construction in Kingston will make possible the integration 
and coordination of education and clinical service in 
medicine and the other health sciences which has been 
severely handicapped for some years because of the fragmented 
nature and sheer inadequacies of antiquated physical 


facilities. 


Research 

Research policy in the Faculty of Medicine has been 
clearly established and set down and is in general supervised 
and coordinated by the Committee on Research and Graduate 
Studies. This is a Faculty committee which is separate from 
but maintains close liaison with the School of Graduate 
Studies and Research through cross~appointments of key 
committee members. 

The Faculty of Medicine has a primary concern in the 
establishment and maintenance of an environment conducive 
to research. This does not ordinarily involve funding the 


direct costs of investigations but rather the development 


of policies to enhance research in respect of staffing 

and the use of space and equipment. The Faculty may, by 
selective budgetary, staffing, and space policies, encourage 
research efforts in specific areas it considers worthy of 
special attention. 

The “present! research spattern win ethe Faculty of Medicine 
is, however, mainly one of relatively small projects under- 
taken by individuals or by small informal groups of 
individuals with related interests. New faculty members are 
often chosen to’ develop new areas of patient care, teaching, 
and research; the medical school at Queen's is small and 
with® limited faculty cannot direct) lts resources oOfsstare 
and) facilities Anto a narrow discipline’ area. It is Faculty 
policy to continue to encourage research of this kind and at 
the same time as 'outside'funding is available, to create 
formal groups, centres, or institutes devoted to research 
in specific fields, for example, the Health Sciences 
Research Unit which for the past four years has been 
concerned with problems in health care delivery. a 8 of os 
recognized that it may be very difficult to accomplish 
both of these objectives. Further decisions on research 
policy will be taken when the provincial and federal 
policies on research in the universities are more clearly 


settled. 


Research policy is administered by the Dean of the 


Faculty of Medicine. Before a research project is 
initiated in the Faculty of Medicine, three categories of 
approval are necessary. The Dean and the head of the 
department concerned must be assured that the space, equip- 
ment and ever facilities required are available or can be 
provided and that any costs which the university might 
incur directly or indirectly are identified and fully 
accounted for. If the research is of a clinical nature and 
involves patients or human volunteers, a Faculty Ethics 
Committee must review the protocol in detail and provide 
written assurance of the propriety of the proposal and its 
acceptability on ethical grounds. With research involving 
animals, the Animals for Research Act requires the University 
Animal Care Committee, including a member veterinarian, to 
review all protocols and take responsibility for the humane 
care and treatment of all animals wren These approvals are 
necessary before a research project can be initiated. 

Initiation of research in the School of Nursing has 
been retarded by the priority necessarily given to develop- 
ment of the basic baccalaureate program and the restricted 
funds available under the present financing scheme. Current 
faculty-student contact hours leave no time available for 
the concentrated effort needed for research. 

Clinical research proposals approved by the Dean would 


be reviewed jointly by the Faculty of Medicine Committee on 


Ethics and the School of Nursing to assure ethical concern 


for those involved. 


Part-time students 

As mentioned above, the health sciences at Queen's 
perceive a real and significant part of thelr work in 
future as the provision of continuing education on a part- 
time basis. At the undergraduate levél in medicine, nursing 
or rehabiditation (the curricula include Vaboratory and 
hospital based courses which are not readily adaptable to 
the constraints of part-time studies. Courses) Of this 
nature are very expensive to duplicate, say in evening 
sessions, and often are impossible in cases for example 
when patients and hospital facilities are employed. Thus 
in general part-time students can be accommodated only to the 
extent that they are available to take courses given for 
the majority of regular students. 

For continuing education, especially in medicine and 
nursing, the potentialities are much more real and, for 
that matter, necessary. Before significant new programs 
can be mounted in this area, however, it will be necessary 
to secure new sources of funding to meet the added costs 
which would be incurred. 

a) Graduate Studies 

Masters and Ph.D. programs in some health science 


disciplines are now offered on a part-time basis. The 


demand, however, is not great. Graduate work in the medical 
and life sciences, because it has such a significant 
component of laboratory-based experimental work, is very 
dtirfacult both tor the institution and» the, student: to 
organize on a part-time basis. 

b) Postgraduate Studies 

Opportunity now exists in some clinical departments 
of the Faculty of Medicine, Psychiatry in particular, for 


residency training on a part-time basis. 


Faculty 

Only with respect to professional income earned from 
clinical practice does policy in the health sciences differ 
in any respect from general university policy on such 
Matters as tenure, Sabbatical and other forms of leave, 
community involvement, summer school teaching and ‘outside' 
income. The principles embodied in the statement, The 
Untverstty Appotntment: Freedom and Responstbiltty, apply 
to all members of faculty in the health sciences and commit 
the professional endeavours of those members to the purposes 
of the university in teaching, research, clinical service, 
and administration throughout the 12 months of the year. 

In clinical medicine, those geographic full-time 
members of faculty who see patients and provide clinical 
service as a direct consequence of their involvement with 


undergraduate and postgraduate teaching do so in partial 


discharge of their university responsibilities. in GuLs 
role they are at once members of faculty who spend the 
Major mortion Of tnels time om academic “ACtCLVALies and 
private physicians extending the benefit of their 
professional knowledge and skill to patients or instit- 
utions on a fee-for-service basis; in this last they are 
not different from other members of the medical profession. 
Their practices are, however, confined to university 
affiliated or approved facilities (Crinicas Teaching Units). 
Each GFT physician agrees to a ceiling on his annual net 
income which is negotiated with the university and comprises 
a regular salary and fringe benefits payable by the 
university plus an amount derived from his fee-for-service 
income from,private practice. ingsClinical Teaching» Units: 
The ceiling income of clinical teachers is defined by 
guidelines derived from data on the professional income 

in the various practice specialties in Ontario and else- 
where, approved by the Dean of Medicine and the Principal 
and negotiated individually with his members by each 
department head. Practice income earned by GFT physicians 
above their ceiling incomes are paid to the university as 
rent for the facilities used. These funds are set aside 

in university and department Caveceriade to be used to 
further the purposes of the Faculty of Medicine and its 


several departments. 


The same principal of income ceiling applies to the 
category ofeMagorabarte=timetclinicalsteachers? “Faculty 
members in enue category receive only partial salary from 
the punaiversityibutsare permitted to engage?in* a= limited 
amount of private practice outside of clinical teaching 
units and to derive from that income which is not subject 
to the ceiling arrangement. Other part-time clinical 
teachers are appointed to university departments. They 
are paid a stipend or honorarium for specified teaching 
or other responsibilities. They are not subject to a 
ceiling on the income they may derive from private 
practice. 

Education in the health sciences is different from 
education elsewhere in the university. It can only proceed 
in an integrated and coordinated manner simultaneously with 
the practice of medicine and the provision of health care. 
This requires a balanced partnership of the educational 
institution with the individual physicians who make up its 
clinical faculty and with the hospitals and other 
institutions responsible for the facilities and services 
needed for health care in a given community, district or 
region. The foundation for this balance of partnership 
has been laid at Queen's with establishment of the Queen's 


and Kingston Health Sciences Complex Council. lt: must 


be extended, strengthened, and, once fully achieved, 
maintained in order to meet the rising expectations of 

the people of Ontario for high quality education and 
health care service. It is essential to the firm establish- 
ment of this balance of BO a ae government 
establish, itsaguidelinessdnosordertitomtakest intovaccount. all 
of the work that the university health sciences and the 
affiliated teaching hospitals must do. Given provincial 
guidelines which permit this balance to be maintained, we 
can meet the combined neepensunia tees for health care 
service and education in Queen's University, Kingston and 


this region of eastern Ontario. 


SECTION V. RESEARCH 


1. What approvals are necessary before a professor 


can accept a research grant? 


All applications to outside organizations for research 
grants must first be approved by the department head and, 
in professional faculties, the dean of the faculty concerned. 
Applications must be signed on behalf of the university by 
the Director of the Office of Research Administration. 
Research contracts follow the same route except that in 
certain cases they are signed'on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees and the university seal affixed. 

Before research involving human subjects is approved, 
the proposers must NSS eee ES that appropriate ethical 
standards which respect fully the rights and interests of 
individuals are met. A review system is well established 
in the Faculty of Medicine. During the past year departments 
in other faculties have been working on a trial basis within 
guidelines proposed by the Advisory Research Committee on 
Ethics Review of Research Involving Human Subjects. In 
the light of experience with these guidelines a formal 


policy statement will be developed for Senate approval. 
What ts your poltey on research and how ts tt administered? 


In SCAD Report #4 which was presented to the Committee 


a year ago we discussed the role of research at Queen's at 
some length. The conclusion of that discussion was that 
judgements about the relative value of individual research 
WOorK WoLLube: Implicit onthe digtributionyof teaching 
duties and that these judgements are best arrived at within 
the departments rather than by the imposition of norms for 
teaching or external tests for individual research. In 
SCAD #5 (Appendix A):-we have brought this discussion up to 
date with a summary of the report on Institutional Policies 
and Objectives in Research prepared by the Advisory 
Committee on Research of the School of Graduate Studies 
and Research. 

Research policy is developed and recommended to the 
Senate and the Principal by the Dean, Graduate Studies 
and Research and the Advisory Committee on Research. Policy 
is administered by the Office of Research Administration 
currently under the direction of the Associate Dean of 


Graduate Studies and Research. 


SECTION. Vi PART-TIME STUDENTS 


1. What progress has been made on the implementation 


of gutdeltnes for part-ttme students? 


Two years ago we reported to the Committee on 
University Affairs that part-time and full-time under- 
graduate studies at Queen's are fully integrated in the 
sense that aren held on campus during the day, in the 
evening, or at summer school are open to all registered 


students whether part-time or full-time and subject to a 


single set of academic regulations for the Faculty of 


Arts and Science. All night classes in the winter, whether 


offered in Kingston or at four outside centres, are 
included in the master timetable. The correspondence 
courses offered by the Faculty of Arts and Science are 
also open to all students, full-time or part-time. 

Considerable effort has been put into improving 
communications between correspondence students and 
instructors through provision of audio tapes, the 
telephone, week-end seminars, better study guides and 
more efficient administration, 

The Faculty of Arts and Science is committed to 
proceed with the integration of teaching so that courses 


offered in the regular session, and the spring and the 


summer sessions are taught by members of the regular 
academic staff as a normal part of their university 
responsibility. in’1972/ 73, 68 “per cént: of courses 
offered at night were integrated in this sense. Out 

Of \a, total of 1375 -eourses offered (37° evening, LOLs 
intersession and summer school) 27 per cent were taught 
by full time staff who receive no additional compensation 
for these duties.) "By, 1974775 ‘one~halt of <springvand 
summer session courses and all of the evening courses 
offered in the Kingston area are to be integrated. 

We wish, however, to stress the points which we made 
two years ago in discussing these matters with the Committee 
mPa that we fully endorse the principle of putting part- 
time students on an equal footing with full-time students 
in all respects so far as the accessibility to and quality 
of the programs offered is concerned. We do not agree, 
however, that the realization of this goal depends upon 
the way in which instructors may be paid. In some cases 
it may remain true for some time that, because of particular 
circumstances, it may make more sense to pay additional 
stipends for additional teaching even if the general 
Chrust:-Of OuUre policy (-s  TmvChenoppos weed tect aon. Pie Ls 
highly important, however, to have in place procedures 
which require approval at a senior administrative level 


of all arrangements for paying instructors either full-time 


=e 2 ate 


or part-time. As is clear from the university statement 
on the responsibilities of faculty members and the rules 
for implementation of these principles within each 


faculty, this is now ‘being :done. (See Section VII) 


2. Do you have any suggesttons for tnereasing the 


accesstbtlity for part-time students? 


A crucial factor in accessibility for part-time 
students is the availability of student aid. We discuss 
ce inmsection LxX2 

Although in the Kingston area we do not experience 
the heavy pressures for additional part-time work which 
may be found in the larger metropolitan centres, we have 
increased substantially the number of courses offered in 
the evenings, both in Kingston and the surrounding area, 
and are prepared to expand this as enrolment demand 
justifies. There are no barriers within the university 
to attendance by part-time students at regular day time 
lecture and laboratory courses in the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. 

Such opportunities have increased since courses were 
first offered in the Spring. session in 1972... We also offer 
evening courses in other parts of our region where such 


services are not duplicated by other universities. Belleville 


and Brockville are the main centres for our evening 
courses. But we have recently extended these on an 
experimental basis to Madoc and Cloyne. 

The Faculty “of “Education «plans tto “offer some *inits “of 
the Master of Education program off campus during the 
coming year to provide greater accessibility for M.Ed. 
students. The Ministry of Education apparently wishes 
faculties of education to replace its own in-service 
courses for: veachers; and) the Faculty of ‘Education at 
Queen's hopes to extend its services in this way if an 
appropriate Level of, funding canbe provided. 

Part-time work in some of the other professional 
programs is more problematic. We have discussed at length 
the pressures for full-time admission to these programs 
in SCAD Report #5 (Appendix A), Here there are two 
problems which limit accessibility als part-time students. 
The “first Vis) thakt.ctotal-admassion (tovsach programs as 
nursing, rehabilitation therapy and medicine, is strictly 
limited by the clinical resources available for teaching 
purposes. Therefore a part-time student must displace a 
full-time student. Because of the very heavy demands on 
full-time students there is the further argument that 
satisfactory professional qualification cannot be achieved 
on a part-time basis. The same argument is made with 


respect to law although it is perhaps less convincing 


in this case. Apparently there is some question as to 
whether the Law Society of Upper Canada would recognize 
a degree earned on a part-time basis. In this case, 
however, there would seem to be an argument for allowing 
part-time students (most of whom would be married women) 
to proceed at a rate of not less than a half load each 
year so that the courses taken in the early part of the 
program would not be outdated by the time the degree 
qualification was earned. 

In engineering there is no objection on principle to 
part-time study and consideration is being given to the 
possibility of introducing both correspondence and spring 
term courses to increase accessibility to the Applied 
Science programs for part-time students. There would, 
however, be difficulties in meeting the laboratory require- 
ments for correspondence courses but arrangements might 
be made to conduct these on Saturdays. Night courses 
probably will not be offered in Applied Science because 


of the limited demand in the Kingston area. 


3. Do you-offer or do you have any plans «to.woef fer 
Masters and Ph.D.'s on a part-time basts? 


The Master of Education program is taken mainly by 


students who are part-time during the school year and then 


attend the summer program. 

In the Faculty of Applied Science both Masters and 
Ph.D. programs can be taken on a part-time basis. In the 
graduate school generally some students in almost every 
disciplinecgo onto a part-time status after meeting their 
residence requirements depending on their personal 
circumstances. 

The School of Business is able to accommodate students 
whovwish to work part time for an.M. BvA we fWere fis not %a 
large demand in the Kingston area. However, up to 25 
students from regional industries have been involved ona 
part-time basis in each of the past four or five years. 
There is no problem of accessibility for these students 
provided that their employers allow them the necessary time. 
There is some evidence that educational leave for full-time 
study is being considered more frequently now by industrial 
and governmental organizations. If this trend continues, 
the graduate student can begin his or her work on a part-time 
basis and then spend a concentrated period say a year in 
residence and gain benefits not available in a completely 
part-time program. 

In the proposed doctoral program in business there will 
be a provision for an experimental internship component 
which means that some students will spend time on the 


analysis of a real problem in a business organization. 


SECTION Vik. FACULTY 


lial What are your! policies oni tenure, teabbati cats, 
communtty tnvolvement, summer school teaching, 
and professtonal tneome earned from extra- 


untverstty sources? 


University policies on tenure, sabbatical leave and 
faculty responsibilities -- which encompass summer school 
teaching, community involvement and professional income 
earned from extra university sources -- have been established 
by the Senate and are set out in the accompanying 


documentation. 


Tenure Policy 
The Statement on Academte Freedom and Tenure*has been 

in effect since April 1969. Although this statement has 
not been formally amended, Section IV, Grievance Proced- 
ures, is now replaced by recommendations 47 to 50 of the 
Statement on Grtevance Discipline and Related Matters 
(Item XIII.4 and see Appendix B). Since the question of 
academic freedom is fundamental to a university, the 


document is given to all newly appointed faculty members. 


Academic Leave Policy 


We noted in our presentation last year that sabbatical 


leave was being reviewed by the Senate Committee on Appoint- 


* Appendix B ii 


ment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave in the light of the 
expectations and constraints which would face Queen's in 
the period of constant student enrolment. That Senate 
committee was concerned lest stabilized enrolment might 
lead to an impoverished intellectual climate and reduced 
flexibility to meet changing student needs for new courses 
and programs. It therefore developed the Statement on 
Aeademte Leave Poltcy*which the committee believed would 
effectively counter possible declines in quality and 
Prexi bi Pwey. 

The policy provides for the more traditional sabbatical 
period devoted to study and research. Faculty members may 
eres ee period to become proficient in new areas of teaching. 

The policy also provides for negotiated leave. For many 
members of faculty there is a wide range of temporary employ- 
ment opportunities available. When the employment offered 
is related to a member's discipline or field of scholarly 
expertise and in fact may be the type of applied research 
or study usually associated with sabbatical, he has the option 
of applying for a negotiated leave. Since this leave may 
be taken at any time and Since the salary arrangements are 
negotiated in each particular case, negotiated leave ensures 
that leave policy is flexible and responsive to university needs. 


The Senate statement is viewed as general policy and each 


* Appendix? B rd. 


faculty has been asked to develop its own regulations and 
procedures in keeping with it. The responsibility for 
funding sabbatical leave, including replacements if needed, 
rests entirely with the faculties and departments. The 


Principal, however, must approve the arrangements made. 


The responsibilities of faculty 

The university policy on the responsibilities and 
duties of members of faculty are set out in the document 
The University Appotntment: Freedom and Responstbiltty 
(Appendix B iv). The document states that faculty members 
are responsible to the university throughout the twelve 
month year unless a shorter employment period has been 
arranged. During this period each faculty member is 
expected to devote all of his professional endeavours to 
the purposes of the university. Professional endeavours 
include all teaching, scholarship and research, professional 
service, consulting and related work. Community service 
would cabsosbecinoludedwit<htaus epebated to, ia (taculty 
member's expertise, 

The purposes of the university, however, may be served 
by. Jomts de, ateacghing», consulting or pothexy jpactivi ties. The 
policy, states thatmathe natunepanid nextentoof sagfaculLtey 
member's participation in such work are matters to be 
agreed upon beforehand with the university. Such agree- 


ment involves judgements which relate to academic decisions 
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and considerable differences in circumstances and should 
bevdecided: at’ the 2aculty 1eeed. The policy therefore 
charges each faculty dean, in consultation with his 
faculty board, to establish regulations and procedures on 
these matters for approval by the Principal. 

The Senate policy received formal approval by the 
Board (ota Trustees. in October, 19.7.2). This past academic 
year, the faculties have developed their own policies 


in keeping with the Senate statement. 


Professional income from extra university sources 

There is general agreement that except for the Faculty 
of Medicine where there are detailed regulations on profess- 
ional income, “it Ys the amount’ ‘of effort: ‘and time spent on 
outside activity rather than the amount of professional 
income earned from extra university sources which should 
be the university's concern. The regulations on outside 
work reflect this view. 

In all faculties, persons undertaking any onerous or 
long term obligations likely to interfere with their 
primary responsibilities are required to discuss them with 
the department head (or dean) in advance and obtain consent. 
Certain faculties, Applied Science for example, have 
established criteria in terms of the number of days worked, 
which define occasional professional service of a limited 


scope and those of a more long term nature. Limits have 


been placed on the total number of days an individual 
faculty member may spend on such activities. Ltead 
faculties the nature and extent of outside work must be 
discussed with the department head or dean as part of the 
annual review for salary and promotion. 

Ltyad son Shoulda bey Noted) here, that. if anya tacu Ley 
member expects to use the facilities or personnel of the 
university while engaged in outside, professional work, he 
must obtain approval in advance from his department head. 
Contractual obligations regarding the use of university 
faculties and personnel require the approval of the 
department head, the dean and clearance from the University 
Office of Research Administration. 

At Queen's, faculty members may and do teach at other 
institutions when this activity is considered to be in 
keeping with their prime responsibility to the university. 


The normal regulations on outside work apply. 


Summer school teaching 


In most faculties and schools, a member of faculty is 
expected to engage in teaching to the extent determined 
by his department head and dean. Teaching includes any 
form. of) instruction ,.»c£urorningy)) Supervaeion, and counselling 
which is the responsibility of the academic department. 
Teaching duties may include integrated courses taught in 


programs offered through the Department of Extension 


(summer school and spring session (intersession)). 


Community involvement 

The university, as an institution, has played an active 
role in the Kingston community. Our response to question 
XIII.1 gives some indication of the use of our facilities. 
The program of the Agnes Etherington Art Centre and our 
ties with the Kingston Symphony Association are two 
noteworthy examples of community involvement. 

Many faculty members take an active role in community 
activities. TMmeyvare. expected’ ‘to report. such vactivity 
only L£ vit) tal Per within che vdeftinitron of protes sion a 
service, consulting and related work. Otherwise "community 


service! is ‘a private concern ‘of the individual asa citizen. 


SECTION Vili. STATUS OF WOMEN 


leo Boxyou havena poliey onc°the hiring, Yemuneratton, 
and promotion of women tn all ftelds of employ- 


ment tn your tnstttutton? 


28 ‘Doayou shave latpoltey tontequal Opportunity "for 


women tn admtsstons to all programs? 


It is Queen's policy that all women members of the 
university community receive equitable and non-discrimin- 
atory treatment in every aspect of the university operations. 
In order to ascertain if present practices are in keeping 
with this policy, the Principal has appointed a committee 
to review the status of women at Queen's in their roles as 
members of the academic faculty, members of the adminis- 
trative and academic support staff and as students. The 
committee is charged to make whatever recommendations it 
deems necessary and appropriate to realize this policy. 

The committee began its work last September 1972. 

It has reviewed hiring practices, promotion policies 
and salary levels for women employed. Lt. nas, careiini Ly 
examined admissions policies and procedures in each 
faculty and studied scholarship and student aid programs 


to determine if women, once admitted, receive sufficient 


faniancial suppor, 

The annual meeting of the University Council in June 
ae a an afternoon workshop session on the status of 
women and provided a useful sample of opinion on a number 
of matters which will be useful to the committee. 

The committee has not yet completed its work but 


does expect to report to the Principal before the new year. 


SECTION 1IX*% STUDENT SUPPORT 


1. What effect has the new student award plan had? 


Can you suggest. further revistons to OSAP? 


The present OSAP scheme does not remove all financial 
barriers to accessibility and there are varying views among 
students and staff at Queen's about the degree to which 
recent revisions.are lakely to further the goal.of fall 
accessibility. The answers to the questions asked by CUA 
are therefore not intended to imply satisfaction with the 
overall design of the plan. They are limited to the scope 
of this question without intending to endorse the plan 
itself. 

Undoubtedly the Poul aioe to the student award plan 
last spring made a number of students eligible for en eee 
in the current year who would otherwise not have been able 
to. qua lstys Statistically, however, there was no noticeable 
increase in the number of applications received by the end 
of September in comparison with the numbers received in 
September of 1972. It may be that some students are not 
yet aware of the revised scheme. It was however publicized 
fully on the Queen's campus before many students left last 
spring. There was a substantial article in the Queen's 


Journal at that time. 


Our major concern about the future of OSAP is for the 
part-time student and the full-time student who seeks 
to accelerate his program by taking courses during the 
spring session or the summer session. We think that it 
should be’ possible for. a ‘student to take’ one or two. courses 
during the spring session or indeed the summer session, 
without being penalized in qualifying for aid in the following 
year. The present regulation requires that a student do 
a total of three full-time courses during the spring and 
summer in order to qualify as a full-time student and, 
therefore, be eligible for full OSAP assistance. Thus a 
student must be CenP eerie? in order to get assistance and 
nig) BaD ee not to be penalized when he becomes a full-time 
student again in the fall. 

Many students who carry a course load of two courses 
at once during the spring or summer sessions can do little 
more than ‘work-off the credit’ with minimum academic 
benefit. The work is highly concentrated and there is 
not time for adequate reading and reflection. Lt Ls ene 
strong and. carefully ‘considered viiew of ./oury-faculty,atter 
experience with two spring sessions that students should 
be discouraged from taking more than one course at a time 
particularly those with heavy reading requirements. A 
student taking one course may be able to work part-time 


DUG weid Mot) bevable sto. .do, justice to his academic 
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program if he is working full-time. ‘He will therefore 

lose some of the income which he might otherwise earn. Yet 
the present regulations make no allowance for lower earning 
capacity when his entitlement to OSAP assistance is calculated 
for the coming academic year. In other words the present 
regulations do not”take into account academic realities and 
in fact encourage practices which for most students will be 
academically unsound, The student who does enrol AOR we 
courses in either spring session or summer session should 

be considered as a full-time student for the session 
concerned. He should qualify for full assistance and should 
not be expected to earn any money. 

The new loan scheme for part-time students appears to 
involve a considerable administrative load for very little 
benefit to the student. We are disappointed that the 
revised scheme which includes grants for students in 
difficult circumstances, 1s: apparently not applicable ‘to 
Queen's. While the numbers of such students in Kingston 
may be relatively small, we do not think they are any less 
deserving than persons in similar circumstances elsewhere. 

Only if grants are generally available will part-time 
study be made really accessible to adults with low incomes 
and heavy family responsibilities who face substantial 
financial barriers to part-time university work. For example, 


they may have to forego overtime earnings, face additional 


transportation and baby-sitting costs. 

Le the objective: is sto,jincrease flexibility of access 
to’ university oppor tunitywitor ql, students) we jthank ithe 
OSAP scheme should be amended to take into account such 


circumstances wherever they occur. 
2... What ts your policy, on entrance scholarships? 


As the Committee is aware, the Coug casero k: Ontario 
Universities has appointed a committee to formulate guide- 
lines for entrance scholarship policy for the Ontario 
universities. The whole matter of scholarships and student 
aid within the university is to undergo a thorough review 
by the Senate Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid 
during the coming year. There is a preliminary discussion 
of the issues involved in SCAD Report #5 (Appendix A). we 
enclose copies of the publication, Admisston Bulletin and 


Schotarshtip. Information, 197 430 fori-members’of2 C. UTA. 


SECT LON. os FINANCE - OPERATING 


1. What ts your poltcy concerning tnternal budget 


atloeattons? 


We have already made some general observations about 
resource allocation. More specifically final budget 
allocations are made to faculties following a lengthy 
iterative process which begins with an estimate of probable 
revenue and the establishment of tentative Paauliaaee dance 
targets based on the best information available such as 
probable .internal, shifts ,.in .enzxolment ,, continuing stats 
commitments and so on. Once faculty budgets are struck, 
deans are allowed as much leeway as possible in assigning 
departmental budgets and in adjusting these during the 
course of the year to meet unforeseen exigencies. However, 
all staff appointments including replacements which involve 
permanent payroll commitments must be approved by the 
Principal for academic... Stati or the Vice-Principal “(Pinance) 
for non-academic staff. 

While such measures as staff/student ratios, course 
registrations and so on are considered on both a university- 
wide and faculty basis in arriving at budgetary allocations, 
the final decisions are based on judgement about many other 


relevant factors which are not measurable in numerical terms. 


We do not, in other words, usevany Formula ssystem fox 
Internal distribution. The Principal ws responsible fox 
recommending the Final vbudget* for sthe ‘approval’ ofthe Board 
of Trustees and budget-making is considered to be his 
administrative responsibility as chief executive. The 
Senate Budget Committee is empowered to review the budget 
retrospectively for its consistency with the stated academic 
objectives of the university and its advice can be taken 
Anto. account, J Making the Dudget. tor the next. fiscal year. 
The Senate does not, however, participate directly in the 


budget-making process. 


2. Is slip year finanetng a stgntficant atd to planning 
or are any adjustments related to slip year 


necessary? 


The main advantage of the slip year system is that it 
delays the impact of enrolment changes for one year and thus 
allows the university to estimate more accurately its 
income for the coming budget year. Since Queen's is still 
growing slightly we lose the benefit of additional revenue 
for,one. year butyonce., theusystem, has, been-anweffedct;: fora 
year, or, twor this slight disadvantage wild. be vnsignda facant. 
In our circumstances of carefully controlled enrolment, 


the advantages and disadvantages of the slip year cancel 


each other approximately. 


3. What ts your current attitude to the present 


syetem of formula financing? 


We support a system of formula financing but would 
prefer to see the present .formulassimplified by reducing 
the number of separate categories. We hope that the basic 
Principles of thas formula) es simp lioitvoana ‘rough 
justice’ will be maintained and perhaps strengthened in 
any.revised.or substitute,formula which may be wused in future. 
These principles are essential if the advantages of budget 
autonomy and responsibility within each institution are to 
be preserved. Of course this means that universities must 
be free in their internal budgeting to make mistakes on 
occasion. « lteis clear to.us.that the mistakes.which may. 
sometimes be made within individual institutions will be 
less grievous than mistakes made through any central 
budgeting system, and the inevitable standardizing effects 


Of such svyetems, 


4.» CON YOU sugdeet ia methoq jor ayriving at the eri 
value for 1975/76? What BIU value does your method 
Ute lar 


We are very much interested in the proposal for formula 


revision how under discussion in CUA and COULNo The principle 
of providing. for) Ssublicwent; tncreases (in Operating funds 

to offseteintiatYron is: noewsonly desirable, but imperative 
if universities are not to suffer permanent and serious 
deterioration of quality. In section XII on Economies 

we have outlined our response to the circumstances of recent 
years which have seen a substantial gap between increases 

in revenues and increases in costs. Some economies have 
resulted in reduced services which can perhaps be considered 
to have lower priority. In other cases, reductions in 
service can be accepted for a limited period without perman= 
ent damage. If these continue, however, the long range 
consequences can be disastrous - for example library and 
academic equipment purchases, preventive maintenance, in 
these areas further reductions cannot be tolerated if we 
have any concern for the quality of what students are to 

be offered over the next decade. Nor can offsetting cuts 

in salaries be seriously contemplated. The temper of 
contemporary society is for the improvement of wages and 
salaries in all sectors to keep pace with inflation. 
University people whether academic or non-academic cannot 

be asked to accept an inferior position relative to others 


LUTE necpubirewsecvon:. 


SECTION, XG. FINANCE CAPITAL 


1. How should cyclical renewal be generated? 


The present method of calculating the cyclical renewal 
allowance appears to us to be a generally satisfactory 
method of generating cyclical funds for renewing buildings 
and the major equipment in them. We suggest one change 
in respect to method. A more important change, however, 
is required in the amount of funds generated. When the 
fact is taken into account that major equipment becomes 
obsolete much faster than the building itself it becomes 
doubly important to ensure that funds increase to meet 
rising costs. The net assignable rate per square foot 
should reflect such changes. 

The Southam Construction Index is commonly used for 
this purpose. The modified figure should be used in 
calculating the part of the renewal allowance generated by 
the allocation inventory. (1971). 5 sThespartnofothescyclical 
renewal entitlement derived from actual construction 
expenditures in the years following 1971 should also be 
adjusted on the same basis. 

As to the method of generating cyclical renewal, our 
suggestion is that buildings constructed between 1966 and 


1971 should qualify for the age/quality discount as do 
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earlier older buildings in the allocation inventory. 

The original decision for excluding these buildings was 

based on the argument that they were so new that no age 
quality discount was necessary. However, depreciation is 
cumulative, and there is no logical reason for denying 

some form of depreciation allowance for buildings constructed 
during this period. Cyclical renewal allowance is allowed 


immediately cfor sbubbdings uilticsince Loh): 


2. Do you foresee dtfftculttes in adjusting your 
physteal plant to changing student preferences 
and 

3. Do you havelia polrey\ on the, allocation of! space 


ANONGSE* FACULLTTES, Cdepartmenr, admintstratton, 


CLC. 


We do have a policy governing internal space allocation 
and this policy assists us in making adjustments of the 
kindsrefexrredstotansques tion (27. 

Three years ago we recognized the importance of space 
aS a scarce resource and established an Office of Space 
Allocation reporting to the Vice-Principal Academic. Since 
then we have created an accurate inventory of: rooms, and 
developed a series of guidelines to be used in planning 


future space andoevaluatingvotryupresentoposition: These 


guidelines are used to generate space entitlement by 
condor using as input measures equivalent under- 
jean ce students, .graduate .students, facuityowand 
administrative staff. Annually as part of the budget 
cycle wesconductpasrevievanot pallaspactwo  ThAasnd ss» donen by 
showing for each department actual space and entitlement 
using» thes guidelines. 

We have clearly recognized that all space belongs to 
the university and not to individual departments or 
faculties. We believe this to be an essential prerequisite 
if we are to maintain some flexibility to respond to changes 
in a steady state situation. Space is allocated on an 
annual basis and the review provides a mechanism for 
accommodating changes in enrolment patterns. 

We are not suggesting that every department occupies 
the same area as generated by the guidelines, neither do 
we think. it» practical in most) cases to: arbitrarily. transfer 
space from one department to another. However comparisons 
cane actual and entitlement are invaluable when 
considering requests for additional space and help to 
keep discussions on a more objective poetics 

We have found that applying the guidelines to student 
and staff projections has been helpful in determining where 
shortages or an excess of space will occur. Also we have 


used the guidelines successfully in determining how much 


space to tbuild inthe addition to the geotogy buplding 
and an. ithe®Arts and Social Sctence Complex now nearing 
completion. The guidelines have helped to introduce 
more objectivity into the planning process, 

The procedures for space allocation outlined above 
permit'’a good’ deal of fluctuation in student preference 
without major adjustments in space. In other words the 
space allocated to a department is not fine tuned to 
enrolments in any particular year. Whether it would 
become necessary to make major reallocations of space 
following from major and apparently permanent shifts 
in student preference would depend on the extent to which 
the university decides to cater to such shifts. Here 
considerations of overall balance and making the best use 
of faculty to whom the university is permanently committed 
would come into play as important considerations. In 
some programs enrolments are already strictly limited. 
Similar limitations may have to be imposed on enrolments 
in other programs if it appears that the permanent balance 
of the ‘university is an danger of being shifted’ to the 
point where major resources go unused. 

Changing (studentitpreterences as) not “theltonly possible 
Cause of) shifts! din space usage. Changing styles and 
methods of instruction could also require capital invest- 


ment in adapting existing space to area uses. Individualized 


instruction requiring round the clock accessibility to 

technically equipped study carrels is one example which 
would require such adaptation. Change of this kind if 

it occurred on a substantial scale might be more costly 
in the short term and therefore more difficult ‘than 


many other kinds of reallocation. 


SECTION | 2 fn. ECONOMIES 


1. In effecting economtes, what have been your 
prtorittes? What economtes have been effected 
pevehne -bépel (of "ervutee oy priyvertcal plant 


operattons? 

In. the Queen's presentation to the Committee on. 
University Affairs, ini October, LOTT wemrveported fully on 
the work of the Principal's Committee on Resource 
Allocation and that document was appended to our present~ 
ation for the Br aL, of the Committee.* The priorities 
were set out there in considerable detail. En General,.our 
aim has been to allocate funds in a way which would 
maintain academic quality. We set aS an objective the 
Maintenance of fair and competitive rates of compensation 
for both academic and non-academic staff. Where non- 
academic staff reductions were required to effect 
economies this was to be accomplished as far as possible 
by attritvons, “Avproad pindicati on oOfetner contanuing 
effect of implementing these priorities can be seen in 
the fact. that. toruthevocurrent wear, thevbudgeteror 
academic salaries has increased six per cent over last 
year's budget while for other salaries and wages the 
increase has been 3.5 per cent. When it is remembered 


that non-academic salary and wage increases (many of 


* An extract is included here as Appendix D i. 


which are subject to union contracts) has been in the order 
of 8 = 10 per’ cent, Zt “rs “clear that nwunmbers “or non= 
academic staff have been reduced. StaitLt positions on 

the library budget have been reduced. While the dollar 
amounts allocated for the purchase of books and periodicals 
have been maintained the real purchasing power has been 
substantially eroded by rising prices. This is one area 
where there is a great deal of concern about the long 

term "impact “on “quality unless the “resulting cuts on 
purchases can be restored. 

Perhaps the most graphic indicator of the rs Tey 
effected in physical plant operations is the overall cost 
per square foot of maintaining plant. This has dropped 
eight per cent in the last two years over a period when 
wages have increased 18 per cent and the cost of materials 
by a Similar amount. The frequency of cleaning and the 
standard of cleanliness have been reduced but present 
standards of sanitation and appearance are adequate and 
can be continued without long term adverse effects. Adjust- 
ments have also been made in grounds service so that man- 
power is now used to optimum efficiency at the cost of 
some delay in carrying out some functions. Other economies 
have reduced the unnecessary use of electricity and water. 
Internal mail service has been reduced and additional controls 


have aimed at achieving greater economy in telephone services. 


None of these reductions can be said to present real 
adirticulty, if to ws necessary (to (continue, them. 
On the other hand, reductions which have been made in the 
preventive maintenance program and interior painting 
produce what may. turn out to ibe ‘false economics. ..A, full 
preventive maintenance system ensures more effective and 
efficient use of mechanical equipment. The ertect sof 
reducing the painting schedule may be longer in appearing, 
but the result eventually is a massive backlog of shabbiness. 
The same limits to possible economies apply in the 
purchase of new equipment for teaching purposes. Renewal 
of major equipment should be provided for within the 
cyclical renewal formula. But equipment which wears out 
more quickly must be replaced from the operating budget. 
In recent years such replacements have been postponed in 
favour of the priorities listed. They cannot be postponed 
any longer and thus provision tor coversang aie ifull. further 
cost.of .,inflation .in .the operating .income sftormula, sis 


essential. 


SECTIONSALiIL. MISCELLANEOUS 


ing, Toswhed exten rare? your faerttiriries avatlapre to 
persons and organtzattons not dtrectly assoctated 


with the untverstty? 


The resources of the university are available to 
people in the community in several ways: through public 
events sponsored by the university or member groups of the 
university: through direct access by) individuals, for 
example to the library; and through reservation of physical 
facilities by community organizations for their exclusive 
use. To illustrate these varied uses quantitatively we 
have listed separately the evening events, conferences 
held during summer, circulation of books in the Douglas 
Library, use of athletic facilities and exhibitions at the 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre. 

In our presentation to the Committee on University 
nies on October 1971 (p. 38) we stated that "from May 
1970 through .April;197lytheresweredalmostas00 concerts, 
lectures, public meetings of various kinds scheduled on 
campuSeafter,6:00.pims This count does not include any 
athletic or physical activity evenhtsjdda@neessor other 
purely social occasions. The type of event represented 
ranges from a Leonard Cohen concert arranged by the Alma 


Mater Society, through public Dunning Trust Lectures, 


theatrical and musical performances, to the annual meeting 
of the Kingston Symphony Association. Average attendance 
at these events is estimated at about 140 persons. About 
ten per cent are sponsored by community groups of yarious 
Kandel; In the intervening two years the pattern has 
changed little: Leonard Cohen has been supplanted in 
popularity, but enthusiastic audiences still attend 
concerts and the Dunning Trust lectures. Table 1 shows 
the quantitative estimate of these activities for the 
period July 1972 to June 1973, and these may be compared 
to, they datas tor: Mays 1970 roo Apridewto71: ant Tape? 2% 

From May to August, the university facilities 
accommodate externally sponsored conferences, which may be 
as different as the Students International Meditation Society, 
the Canadian Textile Seminar and the Canadian Association 
of Fire Chiefs, and university-related conferences such as 
the 'Straight Goods' (on environment and pollution) or 
workshops conducted by the Queen's Industrial Relations 
Centre. A major event in this category during May and 
June 1973 was the series of annual meetings of the Learned 
Societies. The figures for the summer conferences in 1970, 
19:72, and=i3730 anrcsainntablesss 

The university library is open to bonax<fide students of 
ail Kinged Typically non-Queen's users might be students 


from the Royal Military College or St. Lawrence College and 


interested members of the public. The resources of the 
total library system are in general available for 
borrowing, but we have chosen book circulation in the 
Douglas Library as an indicator of the relative scale of 
activity as shown in Table 4. Outside users account for 
2.4 per cent Of this circulation which may appear to be 
small when set against nearly 49.1 per cent for undergraduates, 
but it is quite significant when compared with 5,1 per cent 
for university staff. The in-library use of 33.8 per cent 
is spread among all categories of users, including some 
Students Crom grades Xli and "Alia. 

The demand for sports and athletics facilities in the 
Kingston community is considerably more than can be met 
by total resources in the area including those at Queen's. 
However, every effort is made to make the latter available 
to outside users once the needs of academic programs and 
of students and staff at the university have been met. The 
facilities are made available to the public in two ways: 
by loan to school-and other athletic ..oFr recreational 
organizations and through extension programs sponsored by 
the School of Physical and Health Education and coached 
by their staff. A summary of use over the year is shown 
in Table 5: the swimming pool, the Jock Harty. (ice) arena, 
the gymnasia and the tracks and fields are all used at 


levels between 150 to 200 hours a year by outside groups, 


the pool and arena being rented at a nominal fee and the 
remainder usually free of charge. 

There is no public art gallery in the Kingston region 
and the Agnes Etherington Art Centre fills a community 
need which could not otherwise be met. MThe information 
in Table 6 lists the public exhibitions held during the 
year 1972/73 and the estimated attendance during each 
month. By far the most popular exhibition was 'Heritage 
Kingston' which opened in June of this year and had 
attracted over 15,000 visitors by the end of August. i c. 
is expected that total attendance at its close in October 
will have reached 20,000. It has been popular alike with 
the general public, university students, elementary school 
children and delegates to the learned societies. The Art 
Centre sponsors or participates in many other events, but 
these have been included in the activities discussed 


earlier. 
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EVENING EVENTS ~ JULY 1, 1072 TO JUNE 30, 1073 
FE - FVENTS P = PROPLE 
sour tee eis ale tel, oR lame bl ae gale. at oe 
MONTH UNTVERSTTY STUDENT ) CIVIC & OTITER TOTAL, 
| 
| | P P/T E Ee Py Bee BL, Mey P/E F P P/I 


20 2870 144 
18 1878 104 


Arverust. 


September 


66 6510 99 


| 

| | 

: | 

| ! 
October | 5911170 190 | SR 6935 120] 12 1050 RR Me 19155 148 
November | 50 6830 +137 | 55 508) 64. eo ao OR 117 | 1isog 98 
December ! lees ZO, (150 4 1290) x4 6 550 OZ 134. A920 145 
January | 20 64en. LEA | eS nly A Be a 533 1116 16460 141 
February | 45. 4950 110 | AG 4SKO 90 1 12 ~ 96e Ast 103: 1026. ano 
Mareh | SSa0 S160 90 ! 34° 04305. 1971 21 Flaws OTM RO 9 8920 -7H2 
April | 27. ir} O31 21 2900 W374 | 17 | Ree R04 AD 543e 2) 
May 10 7235 7RA 4 300 75 7 536 77 21 R67] A123 
June 5 3250 AsO i 330 66 2 FG 37 1) 2A5G 206 

| 
OPAL, 329. csmope-~-rea-lage ng yee thesta path ot oa 07 1745 044 130 
1. Occasional and cultural events after 6 p-m., excluding social (e.e. dances), 


athletic (all physical activities) and small froups. 


University sponsored 


to 


3. A.M.S. and affiliated. 


An SCailttyesand university related 


CUA 1973 
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TABLE 2 
EVENING EVENTS ~ MAY, 1970 to APRIL, 1971 
Sus EVENTS Pe) PEORLE 

ee Cae Ce yn deerinert ay Nts taktnaad oni CR see 

MONTH UNTVERSTTY STUDENT CIVIC & OTHER TOTAL 

a) Ubeiebih Re Ore Pe UAE ESR (Pay Ee wane CEE EES UP Pe 

| | 
as 6 900-1850 | nil 5 FOO) PodONT aT. A600 | 145 
June 6 900 150 ! OV EL 2O0 0% 200 1 300 300 13 2400 190 
July IS S450 110 | 9 1700 190 nil 14 2250 160 
Aueust £1 L700 ESS 1 100 100) 1 SOO; nus OO) dbo we sO0 17s 
September 15 1500 100 | Qe ATL ONES © | 2 300 150 4s 5910 130 
October 49 9R00 140 68 11250. 165 | 25 3530 140 1162 24580 150 
November O40 OR5O 150 | 73 &100 310 | R 860 THOM VAT ALAN O 140 
December & R40 105 LP el PAO). os PAPA, | 5 430 R6 30 4990 165 
January 15 2430 160 ) AS 3540 80 g 530 65 68& 6500 95 
i 
February 50 6500 130 §3 9100 uy 11 2810 260 }114 18410 160 
March BS 8100 150 : 38 §700 150 | & 5kO 70 1101 14380 140 
April 43 4450 105 8 1600, (200 i R50 120 58 6900 120 
Total 349 47520 Toe eAGunOL oO TAGES. 11390 146 1776 109030 140 
1. Occasional and cultural events after 6 p.m., excluding social (e.f. dances), 
athletic (all physical activities) and small groups. 
2. University sponsored 
ely. A.M.S. and affiliated. 
A. City and university related. 
CUA 1973 


Se ey 
TABLE 3 


CONFERENCES 


E_- EVENTS PD - PEOPLE - DAYS _P/B - PEOPLE/EVENT __ 


TAT MAY JUNF JULY AUGUST 


E Rh B/E, }E PDs B/E PD) SPlEStse PD “Pye 


nieces eins Cas ag CG Vee 


nil | 4 3760 240 


ee eet ce me ae ae an a ar 


Mxternally sponsored 
conterences 


A GAOT LOO 18 4090 90 


| - << ce ene ne ee ee ee ae fe ee ee ee ee 


iayat ll 1 2100 150 


conterences 


{ 
University related | i 3700 400 5 1090 200 


epee an ne nN Aa rors Nh) 2 SENOS i a ed Re ae Oe Ges SASL fo Sy ea eee 


| 
ixternally sponsored] 9 2518. Lad 5 413 46 jA 2858 502 |10 353A 53 


conferences 


{ 
13 1977 37 4 1110 29 nil 5 905 91 


University Related 
conferences 


___SUMMER ACTIVITY - 197 


Externally eee 4484 140 


Conferences 


oy A aes a a ee 


7 5011 96 {5 517 35 114 5267 150 


| 
1 


6 3555 


University Related 
conferences 


Learned Societies iL COM tee bez 


150 


- 84 - 
TABLE 4 
Re: Monthly Circulation Statistics, 


Taly 1972) vo June’ 19732- Main Circulation 
Desk and Reserve Desk, Douglas Library 


Under- Graduate In-library 
sraduates students Staff Others use 
Tue 42 10,750 2,828 1,587 326 6,094 
Aue 2 A,166 2,459 1,939 201 4,257 
Sep '72 R RA 37230 2 103 Al A,420 
Oct. 172 28,410 A,75A Dgoar 493 £0.79 Sel 
Nov 172 945.722 4,931 DEAE. LG Ee SCR 12, R04 
Dec 172 Va, Oy? 2,925 1,759 3R4 10,610 
Jan 73 24,070 4,604 29203 s58 15,885 
Feb 173 30,593 4,390 1,970 1,866 £8,775 
Mar 173 40,942 5,374 pe A 2,510 26,156 
Apr '73 26,739 4,046 | 1,942 Wa Bef 24,943 
May '73 4,176 2,753 2,080 1,491 RY 
Jun 173 3,968 Me 1,824 1,722 2.032 
Grand total 233,899 44,846 24,326 11,615 161,254 
Rey Genesee aid Ola, 9.4% 5.1% 2.4% 33.8% 


of total_use 


Oe oe ere es 


Note: Circulation in the Dourlas Library is chosen as 2 reliable 
sndicator of activity in the total library system. The 
fieures are not to be interpreted as a measure of "total 
library activity’, but rather as pattern of usare. 


Total 


21,585 
13,722 
18,310 
65,045 
61,211 
Yet lati 
A7 ,A00 
§7,594 
77 5396 
58,809 
18,225 
13,008 


475,940 


=e OSs 


TANS bes, 
PHYSTCAL, RDUCATTON CENTRE 


ee ee ee eee 


July 1,_1972 ~- June _ 30, 1973: Hours of use 


Facility Outside Groups Extension Prorrams 

Swimmine Pool 1G AE 454 
Jock Harty Arena 107 % 

Cynnasia 71 190 
Tennis Courts yh 200 
Projectile Ranre 48 Die 
Track (indoor) 176 s 

West. Campus Track and Field 167 120 
Totals 921 989 


Total 


629 


107 


3461 


277 


1910 


SeOlGnee: 
TABLE 6 


EXHIBITIONS AT AGNES ETHERINGTON ART CENTRE 


MONTH 


AH AIAY 
Aneust 


September 


October 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March 


April 


Mav 


June 


Note: 


More than 15,000 people had visited 
the end of Aurust and it is expec 
at the exhibition will 


1072/73 


TITLE 


Ernest. Lindner Drawinrs 


Selections from permanent. collection 


Walter Sawron - tRealism: Emulsion 
& Omission? 
Walter Sawron - tRealism: Emulsion 


f Omission’ 
German Expressionist Prints 


tReady-Mades!' by Marcel Duchamp 
Kingston woodcuts by Gwyneth Travers 


Procress in Conservation 
Selections from permanent collection 


Lichtenstein and Johns 
Colette Whiten 


Farly Canadian Paintings 
Kurt Kranz 


Kurt Kranz 

Four Kingston Photorsraphers 

Two Kineston Artists: Trevor Hodson 
and Robert van der Peer 


Paris Today 


Closed for installation of 'Heritare 
Kineston't 


HNeritare Kineston 


October. 


ESTIMATED ATTENDANCE 


1,400 


1,450 


9,500 


'Heritace Kingston!’ hv 
ted that total attendance 
have reached 20,000 at. its close in 


2. What are your vtews on the proposed metanet computer 


network? 


It. is,our.view that in the long run the needs of 
computer users at Queen's can probably best be served by 
a system which provides access at reasonable cost to the 
facilities available throughout the university system. No 
university can afford to provide a full range .of .computer 
services in house. It makes sense therefore to ensure 
that as wide a variety of services as possible is 
available within the Ontario System while at the same time 
of course ensuring that overall capacity is sufficient to 
meet the total needs of the system. At Queen's we have 
some capacity which is at present unique within the system 
and we look forward to sharing this on a reciprocal basis. 
We do not believe that computing for teaching, administration, 
or research should be a free good within the university 
System. At Queen's we have been moving for the past three 
years towards complete accounting of all resources used 
for computing. We believe that this is a sound principle 
to be applied in designing any co-operative sharing 
arrangements, 

As the Committee knows, a task force has been appointed 
by sthe Couneil of Ontaric Universities to inquire into 


the administrative machinery needed to support a workable 


sharing system. We look forward to discussing the 


problems involved with the task force and assisting them 


in reaching a positive conclusion. 


3. What are your vtews on untverstty library 


coordtnatton? 


It is our view that university library coordination 
ae have to be developed to provide a full bibliographic 
system in Ontario if the needs of Queen's and other 
universities are to be met. Although our own collection 
passed the one-million-volume mark in 1973, thus doubling 
the collection re the past seven years, we have not been 
able to purchase even the essential volumes from the 
enormous and increasing output of the world publishing 
industry. Even a fully coordinated Ontario system cannot 
be expected to be entirely self-sufficient in today's 
world. (Over half of the 62,000 interlibrary loan requests 
made by Ontario universities in 1971/72, had to be met 
from library resources outside Ontario). 

The Queen's Senate in May 1973 approved in principle 
a proposal for the establishment of a cooperative library 
system for the Ontario universities as set out in a report 


from the Board for Library Coordination established by the 


Council of Ontario Universities. One major objective of 


= O0n = 


the proposal -- a coordination of the collection policies 
of the universities -- will depend on specuy ,~iaccurate, 
and up-to-date information about the holdings of each 
member library in the system. Therefore, PRwOTE ys Hiss 
now given to a pilot project which, if successful, will 
lead to the development of a computer-based union 
catalogue for the Ontario university libraries. This 
will not only provide improved access to the resources 
of the system for students and hacubt yilaDikew ite atiely 2 eo 
make possible the development of rational collection 
policies which will ensure that the money available for 
book purchases is not wasted in unnecessary duplication 
within the System. While Queen's was not selected as a 
full participant in the pilot project, it is an active and 
interested observer. We believe it is of the utmost 
importance that the pilot project be carried through an 
adequate trial and evaluation, with the resulting data 
fully publicized. While we hope that the results will be 
favourable and will lead to the development of the union 
catalogue, we think it most important that a conclusion, 
favourable or unfavourable, be reached. 

We perhaps should emphasize two points. First, the 
effective coordination of collection policies will be 
made possible. Such coordination will in turn lead to 


some reallocation of resources available for purchases -- 


aw 90 = 


a fruitful result for all of the libraries atmOntar ad . 

But we should also note that while some cost savings are 
potentially involved in the project, we do not consider that 
the success Ox failure depends on demonstration of large 
reductions in present overall library expenditures. 
Obviously it will not be possible to proceed with a union 
catalogue if the additional costs involved are very 

large. On the other hand, if such a catalogue enables us 
to hold expenditures for processing at something like their 
present levels or even trim them somewhat, resources will 
be freed to provide better overall service. 

Second, we want to emphasize our view that a coordinated 
system does not mean a fully centralized system. A university 
library is, in many ways, a vital force, the hub of scholar- 
ship in its particular institution. It is essential, 
therefore, for a university library to be responsive to 
the constituency which it exists primarily to serve, and 
to be sensitive to their needs. In approving the Board 
proposal for the coordination of collection policies we 
emphasized the need for the initiative in developing 
policy to remain with each university and for the closest 
collaboration and cooperation of the libraries, departments 
and faculties within the universities in the first instance. 
Building confidence in the virtues and benefits of a 


coordinated system will take time. It is worth taking 


time at each stage to convince and demonstrate to the 
individual constituency that it will be better served 
under the new arrangements than under the old. 

Other cooperative projects which will contribute to 
the objectives of overall coordination are under way. We 
have been a major participant in the documents project 
along with the University of Guelph and five other 
universities. We look forward to assessing in due course 
the possible benefits of association with the serials, maps 
and subject authority projects. 

We are also considering the possibility of depository 
storage facilities, perhaps ona cooperative basis with 
universities in the Ottawa area. Policies governing 
selection’ of books |for «such storage, and ready access to 
them, present considerable difficulties; but we know that 
we must consider this or alternative solutions before a 
shortage of stock space on this campus becomes Critical 
in three years' time. 

Our interest in library coordination both on a province- 
wide and on a national scale has been long and sustained. 
This interest continues. The Queen's University Libraries 
are a major resource, one of three libraries in 
Ontario having over one million volumes, drawn upon 
by many smaller libraries both academic and public, and 


drawing in turn upon resources both Canada-wide and 


international. fThis interdependence requires the develop~ 
ment of strong, dependable bibliographic systems LOY, che 
best exploitation of ee eee and the widest acceptance 
of the principle of access to all information for all 
serious users. To obtain these ends, within the reasonable 
provision of funds, will require coordination of library 
operational systems and policies for development, and 


adequate, constant intercommunication. 


4. Do you have formal grtevanee procedures avatlable 
for staff and students? 


yes. The Senate Statement on Grtevance, Discipline and 
Related Matters as approved by the Board of Trustees and 


the Senate in April, 1972 follows as Appendix B i. 
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UNDERGRADUATE ENROLMENT DATA 


Ee SE ee eee 


DEGREES AWARDED BY LEVEL 


ee ee eee 


1971-1972 1972-1973 1973-1974 1974-1975 1975-1976 1976-1977 1977-1978 1978-1979 
ACTUAL ACTUAL ESTIMATED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED 

GENERAL DEGREE 
B.A. 750 713 750 750 750 750 750 750 
HONS. DEGREE 
BoA: 247 245 250 270 270 270 270 270 
B.Sc. 12 133 145 200 220 220 230 230 
First Prof. Degree 
B.Sc. (Engineering) 277 318 265 200 280 290 300 S10 
BPHE 44 44 44 55 55 55 55 50 
B.Com. lil 101 130 160 170 160 140 140 
Bo Ses (Nursing) R 25 35 as AS 50 50 50 
B. Education 590 680 700 750 900 900 900 900 
oe ee 3 126 128 130 130 130 2:36 120 
M.D. 59 70 70 FL 70 70 70 70 
B. Sc. (Rehabilitation) 2 Ls 2] 30 30 32 40 40 
TOTAL DEGREES peas 2,470 2,538 2 Fae 2,920 2,937 2,935 2,940 


August 1973 
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FORM CUA-73-C 


1971-1972 
ACTUAL 
AGGREGATE FIGURES 
Master's 274 
Doctoral 82 
Other (Specif 
Total ‘Sp y) 356 
FIGURES BY DISCIPLINE AREA 
EDUATION 
Master's 
Doctoral 
Other (Specify) 
Total 


FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
Master's 
Doctoral 
Other (Specify) 
Total 


HUMANITIES AND RELATED 


a 


Master's 44 
Doctoral 10 
Other (Specify) 

Total 54 


SOCIAL SCIENCES AND RELATED 


SS ee ee 


Master's 120 
Doctoral 12 
Other (Specify) 

Total 132 


1972-1973 
ACTUAL 


280 
84 


364 


16 


16 


GRADUATE 


eS SS 


GRADUATE DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES AWARDED / TO BE AWARDED BY DISCIPLINE AREA 


1973-1974 
ESTIMATED 


284 
81 


365 


20 


20 


50 
15 


65 


120 
15 


£35 


NRO 


IMENT 
ee eel & 


1974-1975 
PROJECTED 


50 
15 


65 


140 
20 


160 


1975-1976 
PROJECTED 


362 
00 
452 


35 


Be 


164 


1976-1977 
PROJECTED 


386 
102 


4&8 


40 


40 


147 


175 
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1977-1978 
PROJECTED 


405 
120 


525 


40 


40 


10 


10 


1978-1979 
PROJECTED 


405 
E20 


525 


40 


40 


10 


10 


50 
15 


65 


ESS 
35 


190 


August 1973 


FORM CUA-73-C 
a Rage: 22on —2 


GRADUATE ENROLMENT DATA 


GRADUATE DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES AWARDED / TO BE AWARDED BY DICIPLINE AREA 


IES) 7 BEM US Gp LOT Z2=LOTS 1973-1974 USC ESTES 1975-1976 ¥976-1977 1977-1978 1978-1979 
ACTUAL ACTUAL ESTIMATED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED PROJECTED 
AGRICULTURAL AND BIO- 
LOGICAL SCIENCES 
Master's 9 6 14 15 25 30 a5 35 
Doctoral 11 5 6 5 5 10 nas 5 
Other (Specify) 
Total 20 12 20 20 30 PX) 50 50 
ENGINEERING AND APPLIED 
SCIENCES 
Master's -§1 25 40 45 AS 48 50 50 
Doctoral Aes 18 10 10 10 12 15 15 
Other (Specify) 
Total 64 53 50 55 55 60 65 65 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS AND 
OCCUPATIONS 
Master's 18 12 10 15 18 20 20 20 
Doctoral 2 5 5 6 6 7 10 10 
Other (Specify) 
Total 25 17 Pits 21 24 29 30 30 


MATHEMATICS AND THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


a 32 34 5 30 40 45 45 45 45 
2 0 0 0 0 

Other (Specify) : : : : ; ey a a 

Total 61 64 60 70 75 75 75 75 


August 1973 


Form CUA-D-73 
Pages 98 to 101 


to be submitted later 
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Appendices 


SCAD Report #5 


To be received by the Senate October Jy L998 


senate Documents on 

i Discipline, Grievance and Related Matters 
eli Tenure 

iii Academic Leave 


iv. The University Appointment: Freedom and 
Responsibility 


Revised ACAP Preamble 


Extracts from 


i Report of the Principal's Committee on 
Resource Allocation 


DE ee CAD PAs University/Government Interface for 
Planning 


ae 


ae * oo) atdpatxd a 
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Appendix A 


ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENT AT QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, REPORT #5 


x INTRODUCTION 


These annual reports of the Committee on Academic 
Development to the Senate, of which this is the PVLen, 
provide the basis for long-term planning at Queen's, We 
have emphasized each year that such planning ?is%a4a continuing, 
dynamic process which involves ceaehvas faa and readjustment 
of assumptions and objectives regularly each year. Adjust- 
ments are made through wide consultation, informal as well 
as formal, among the major constituencies within the 
university. The Senate, which is representative of these 
constituencies, .has. the responsibility of overseeing and 
validating this long-term academic planning process for the 
UDLiVeEERSItCY vasa. whole. 

A Major .wart ¢6fi~ thesautarny (assuming .that anything so 
subject to change deserves the name) is expressed in the 
enrolment projections which are updated each January and, 
following approval by the Senate, included in the printed 
Verslon* of ‘the’ séhor teq 

As well as setting» out the intentions of. the university 
in’ the lenrolmwent srogect lions ~« ait sis an function. of these 
reports to provide "early warning" of policy matters which 
will require thought and discussion well ahead of the time 
when decision will be required if foreseeable problems are 


to be dealt with on a carefully considered basis. Tago tcies 


1 
iw) 
1 


words, these planning documents are concerned with ensuring 
constructive and positive response to changing circumstances, 

Many topics have been discussed in previous reports 
under the general heading of change. This year we return 
to several which seem especially to require attention: 
admissions and the related policy areas of continuing education 
and scholarships and student aid. We shall also bring: up to 
date earlier discussions of research policy and curricular 
innovation, 

Action on these matters will be initiated in the Boards 
and Committees of the various Faculties at Queen's, by the 
Council of Ontario Universities and its subsidiary bodies and 
the Committee on University Affairs. It is the hope of the 
Senate Committee that the overview of these topics presented 
here will provide useful background and guidance for 


deliberation and decision elsewhere. 


If ADMISSIONS POLICY AND RELATED MATTERS 


Among the many factors that shape a university, two are 
basic: the kinds of people that seek entrance and the bases 
on which the university admits and retains them. Through 
the sixties, most first year university candidates in Ontario 
had followed one of two well-defined paths: a continuous 


sequence of full-time study following grade XIII or a pattern 


of part=time sae nihens followed by such full-time attendance 
as was required to satisfy degree regulations, Furthermore, 
the numbers in each category had been sufficiently assured as 
to cause little anxiety in Ontario universities. As a result, 
the universities had been able to wear lightly the burden of 
expectations entertained’ by prospective. students, fand hadt not 
felt obliged to*modiry: their: admissions) policies except. to 
provide more flexibility for part-time studies and to 

innovate cautiously with programs for students starting with 
some sort of disadvantage. 

Of course it should be remembered that the admissions 
picture in the sixties was probably tidier than it had ever 
been. Until comparatively recent times most universities in 
Ontario offered a preliminary year which was competitive with 
haiaoh* school %@ rater “hide. And indeed for many years grade XIII 
had not been available in many parts of the province. But 
the preliminary year offered an opportunity to the socially 
mature but academically less advanced student to cover 
grade’ XITT’ material in’ aiuniversity setting <» Theuniversity, 
of course, cost money and therefore the preliminary year was 
in those days more accessible to those who could finance an 
extra year of university living. Queen's abolished the 
preliminary year in 1945 and required completion of five 
subjects at grade XIII level for admission. By the middle 


50 “eno other! Ontario univer si tres. thad fo bhlowed tswit - The 


preliminary year, however, has never died out entirely. There 
were 754 preliminary year students in three universities in 
1972/73. These numbers do! notpinclude the, students: admitted 
from, grade XIT, at -Brock who constitute about haif of’ their 
freshmen enrolment, which totals about 800. Whatever the 
history may have been we seem to be returning to a less 

"ALG Yih sSiia te Cote aria aT Srv If so we are not alone -- witness 
these observations from the president of a noted Maritime 
university. "A matter of growing concern is the inconsistency 
in levels of admission and in length of degree programmes 

in Canadian universities. Even in the Maritimes there are 
marked and troublingid2tftenence'’s. Some universities admit 
from Nova Scotia grade XI, some from grade XII. Some admit 
New Brunswick grade AII graduates to. .a three-year B.A. programme, 
some, including all the New Brunswick universities, to a 
four-year programme. This confusion has potentially serious 
consequences both for some universities and for some students. 
What to do about it is a question being debated among and 
within the universities - and we have a Committee wrestling 
with the problem," * “Yet it remains hard to believe’ that 

we are not moving towards more flexibility in admissions 

and therefore in programs at the university level if we are 


to serve the increasingly varied demands of able students 


* Mount ALLISON University, “President. s Repo. obs) eb.) eo. 


whose experience does not conform to the more settled pattern 
Of, ot The: eset Leis. 

A major theme of the report of the Commission on Post- 
Secondary sBbduGAt LON in: ‘Ontacnio (1S cthat pena changes can 
be expected within the decade in the patterns of univemsity 
attendance. The phenomena of diminishing university partici- 
pation from grade XIII and the university ‘stop-out' may be 
first signs of changes. Whether or not they are such, the 
implications of stable or declining enrolments in universities 
cannot be ignored. At the very least, it is prudent to begin 
examination,.of the complex..set.of questions that relate to 
future admissions policies at Queen's: what kinds of students 
may we expect .to seek. admission.in the .,.future?.. Which,.of. these 
should we accept and on what basis? To what extent should we 
diverge from provincial or national trends? Will we be unique 
because we want to be or because we will be constrained by 
our geographic location? What real choices exist? 

While she -phan .of,.a constant,.cenyolment of,.10,000, a 
Queen's was being developed and adopted in the years 1969 
and 1970 provincial enrolments were expected to rise through- 
out the coming decade, and it appeared then that significant 
distinctions between Queen's and other provincial. universities 
would follow our divergence from the provincial trends. Ties 
has not now happened: the system as a) whole, has gone into a 


premature and unplanned 'steady state' and we must be prepared 


for dislocations which will affect us and which will be large 
precisely because most other universities in the system had 
not yet planned for level enrolments. This doe¢ not imply 
that we need abandon our adopted plan but it does suggest 
that we should question how we are to get there in the light 
of new circumstances. 

Such questioning, in turn does not necessarily lead 
to “lowering standards" in order to achieve enrolment targets. 
It is settled policy at Queen's that we wish to direct our 
efforts, supported si public funds, towards the instruction 
of students who are capable of benefiting from the experience 
which Queen's can provide, and who wish to do so. This is to 
be a university experience - not extended high school experience, 
not a trade-school experience, but a university experience 
with all that (that implies of the study of basic concepts, 
of reasoning from first principles, of analyeie and synthesis, 
of independent, literate study and self discipline. Nevertheless 
new circumstances are likely to create problems for Queen's 
in deciding first, how to choose those students who have the 
Capacity for university work af this kind, and second, how 
far to vary the content and method of instruction offered to 
meet the special needs of students with different kinds of 
previous experience. 

These various circumstances will be reviewed briefly 


and then discussed at greater length as we look at alternative 


reangbees to them. First, as already mentioned there has 

been a sharp decline in the proportion of secondary school 
students going on to university. Even if the decline ceases, 
we can no longer expect large increases in the numbers of 

new students entering university each year from the high 
schoo.Ls. «this Situation? has) Léa) tolmorer intensive 

competition among universities in recruiting students. 

Second, the diversity of choices in high school subjects and 
the absence of a uniform standard in the province are making 
selection criteria. increasingly uncertain. SACU tests are 

no longer reqyired in any Ontario university. The preparation 
of pstudents, for entrys into a particular undversity’ program 

can no longer be accurately judged. Furthermore, under the 
new High School curriculum students are no longer required 

to take either English or Mathematics even to the grade XII 
level. . Unlesse* the” trend:1s"Yevyersed,"ior aintess the universities 
decide to require minimum competence in these subjects for 
admission,(the .only.program.at Queen's still requiring both 

is Commerce) increasing numbers of illiterate and innumerate 
students,~with.the required.jcapacity for university work will 
pregentythenselves for admission, _Third,.the, adoption by high 
schools,of.curricula based.,on,credits and of organization by 
semester.are,already.resulting.in numbers of students. seeking 
admission, to university, atthe end. of .January. Fourth, the 


future of grade XIII is’ in doubt and the possible admission 


of Varge numbers of students trom: grade yx lu \tollowing the 
example o©, Brock University” has tothe contemplated. PST, 
an increasing number of students are wishing to transfer from 
CAATS either during or upon completion of their programs. 
Sixth is the service provided by the Ontario Universities 
Applications Centre, which has helped smooth an otherwise 
confused and fiercely competitive situation, It is mentioned 
here because of the possible benefits from extending its 
service to include transfers between institutions and 

entry to professional programs which do not admit directly 
frome nie schools, Seventh, there is increased demand 

for part-time university work outside of conventional 
patterns of evening classes, summer school and correspondence 
courses. Eighth, there is increased concern about providing 
opportunities for university work to groups in society, 
including women, which have been under-represented in the 
past. 

Finally there is a noticeable tendency in very recent 
years for students to choose professional programs or programs 
with good job prospects and a simultaneous reduction of 
interest in general education. Resulting pressures on certain 
sectors of the university have created unnecessarily high 
academic requirements for admission to some programs where 
perhaps other personal factors may be equally important to 


successful professional performance, 


J 
No) 
1 


As Pa University wemust decide how torespond to “these 
changing circumstances. We therefore turn now to several 
general areas of uncertainty. We shall examine some of the 
responses already being tested at Queen's as well as others 
which may deserve consideration. We shall also ‘touch on the 
subjects of student aid and continuing education which have 


an important bearing on admissions policy. 


Uneveness of) high school preparation 


There are several policy options at least theoretically 


available. 


AS Use existing criteria. Grade XI, grade XII and 
grade XIII (midterm) marks’ and principal's’ reports - 
accept the fact that ‘increasing numbers of students in 
mathematics and science courses will fail in the first 


year because of inadequate preparation. 


B. ~ACCept. Students Using existing criveria. but tect 
early in the year for levels of preparation and offer 
opportunities for remedial work perhaps allowing 
some reduction in normal workload (to be made up 
later) or transfer into specially designed course 
sequences extending beyond the normal academic year, 
into the spring or summer sessions. The total 
university level work required for degree purposes 


would, of course, remain the same. 


Ga Administer tests of levels of préparation as 
part of the admissions process and reject those 
students who do not show required levels of 
competence. Insist that remedial opportunities 


be provided in other institutions. 


Option A would be feasible if first year admissions are 
increased to allow for a higher rate of attrition thus 
ensuring adequate enrolments in second year and beyond, On 
the other hand such a calculated increase in first year 
"wastage" would be considered by many to be potentially 
wastéful ‘of “student talent’ and university resources. 

Option C assumes that elementary work in any subject 
already taught in high schools is not the responsibility of 
the university. Apart from other possible objections to 
this stance, the administrative difficulties appear to be 
insurmountable. it would not be fair to test student 
knowledge before the end of the grade XIII year and testing 
in June would mean abandonment or severe modification of the 
system of early confirmed admissions which is now securely 
in place and working well as the normal mode of admission. 
Furthermore to insist that remedial opportunities be 
provided elsewhere for students who fail one or more of the 
tests is to postpone university entrance for these students 


for perhaps a year. Moreover, where are such opportunities 


to’ be provided? “"Tn the high ‘schools? ‘This would mean 
recentralmwzang "‘Comtrol- of “therthigh school icureiciulaim.” Wi 
tHE CAATS A” Pewee tany nore tie proper 0b of tite’ CAATS to 
prepare students for university level work than for the 
universities to do this themselves? There is perhaps a 
strong case "for reinforcing central control on the content 
of grade XIII courses in some ‘subjects’. But Sucn ‘a reversal 
would take time to implement. Meanwhile, has the university 
any real option but to accept the best students on the 

basis of available evidence and correct deficiencies in 
preparation as appropriate in each subject? 

Indeed the Faculty of Applied Science at Queen's has 
already chosen to implement option B in the present academic 
year. Arrangements haye been made with the departments of 
Physics, Chemistry, and Mathematics to provide extended 
first year courses for students who show inadequate 
preparation in tests taken immediately following 
registration’. Students who fail in these subjects at 
Christmas may join the extended sequence of courses in the 
New Year and students in the main stream who fail final 
examinations in April may join the last phase of the extended 
course sequence for the final eight weeks in the spring term 
and try the examinations again. Thus one pattern of remedial 


work is to be tested at Queen's in the current year. 


There are other possible patterns. Remedial tutorials 


can he conducted concurrently with the regular courses, 
but there is no doubt that this method imposes heayy burdens 
on the students involved. Additional teaching burdens 
involved may be heavier as well under these circumstances. 
Still other patterns are to be found in the developing 
Field of self-instructional techniques. These are widely 
misinterpreted as implying the removal of the student from 
face to face contact with professors and tutors. EnVLACt, 
all that is implied is that such courses depend very little, 
if at all, on conventional lectures. Study materials are 
made available to students in self-contained units which each 
student can assimilate at his own pace. In such a system 
it is possible to insert remedial units wherever these are 
required by an individual student. Each student has regular 
contact with a tutor and seminars and laboratory exercises 
may be scheduled on a regular basis. Students must complete 
and be tested on each unit before progressing to the next. 
Because the preparation of such self-instructional materials 
is expensive, there is much to be said for their co-operative 
development and for a university such as Queen's making use of 
materials developed elsewhere in designing its own courses 
in the same way that text books are used in Pony enti cnall 
lecture courses. The University of Toronto now uses these 
methods exclusively for first year courses in biology and 


psychology. McGill has developed this approach in more 


than thirty courses in some twenty subjects. No--ciaaim—1s 
made here that self-instruction necessarily produces better 
results than conventional methods. NOG OL sCOURSEeG, COCs. Lt 
necessarily reduce the professional effort involved in 
teaching although it may redeploy this to the advantage 

of both students and teacher. 

A main advantage of self-instruction is that it can permit 
students with widely varying backgrounds to proceed success- 
fully through the same course. It may also make it easier 
to offer certain kinds of first year programs at reasonable 
cost to students who wish to begin in January, without 
revising thesregqularycuxrraculum Self-instruction techniques 
can offer flexibility in scheduling as well as in pacing 
Study, ctor Suit) Lndivaduad, needs, As the need grows to provide 
more such flexible opportunities, the modular, self- 
instruction approach, backed by adequate tutorial and 
counselling services may offer the most practical and 
economic methods of offering first year instruction in 
some subjects. Interest in diagnostic tests and remedial 
methods is widespread in Ontario universities anda 
considerable variety of experience is available to 
those at Queen's who must consider the best way to 


approach these matters here. 


Programs for which the number of applicants is always 
much greater than total places in the Ontario system 

At Queen's the decision to limit overall growth 
within a. ceiling of “10);0000 ful. tame students was 
taken more than four years ago. Since then, except for 
applied science and more recently education,demand for 
admission to all undergraduate and professional programs 
has greatly exceeded the number of available Places. 
First choice applications for arts and science and commerce 
have consistently exceeded the targets for first year 
admissions. However, in.the Ontario System, taken as a 
whole, qualified students not admitted to Queen's could 
be certain of finding places elsewhere. 

in the past (two years, a larger proportion of students 
has been seeking entrance to professional programs where job 
prospects appear to the student to be more certain. 
Admission to such programs is limited, particularly in the 
health sciences, by available clinical resources. Demand 
for admission has always exceeded the Supply of places, 
not just at Queen's, but throughout the province and the 
COUNTY y= The traditional case is medicine. But the 
stronger current interest in most other professional programs 
as well as medicine has created quite unprecendented 
pressure on programs at Queen's, For example, there were 


500 applicants for 20 places in Physical therapy and 250 


for 20 places in occupational therapy: iFew Such applicants 
not admitted to Queen's will fina places elsewhere in 
the province. The situation is comparable in medicine 
with 1,400 applications for 70 first year places »(habf 
filled with students who have completed two years of 
university, Siecs wees with ‘first? degrees? an another 
Pacul ey. In law, where admission requires a minimum 
of two years! university, the pressure of demand is’ also 
intense and growing with 2,200 applications for 145 first 
year places. 

Except for medicine where a 50 per cent expansion 
of places at Queen's was for a short time thought to 
be possible if adequate resources had been made available, 
the expansion of professional programs beyond presently 
Planned limits has: not been contemplated. Whether 
government policy will encourage the expansion of parallel 
programs in other universities or Support the develop- 
ment of new programs in order to accommodate student demand 
remains to be seen. For purposes of our own Planning, 
however, we must assume continued intense pressure on 
these programs and consider our admissions procedures 
and policies accordingky . 

A review of procedures followed for admission to these 


programs will indicate some of the available policy options. 


A. RELY SOM SAGaC eMC Be COM mud Dd cd emt cts university) 
accepting candgdates OL1f “the top, with use of 
letters of recommendation where candidates 
seem to be equal academically. Mainly 


objective. 


B. Rely on academic record -- supplemented with 
interviews and/or written statement (auto- 
biographical, on “Wwhyt ly want, tombe: a 80) Tee 


Combine objective and subjective judgement. 


C. Rely on academic record together with special 
test' designed to indicate aptitude for 


professional” practice. Objective. 


D.< Rely on academic record combined with a scoring 
System which weighs other personal factors -- 
leadership in extra curricular activities, work 


experience etc. Subjective/objective. 


The Faculty of Law has been basing admission on 
operon tC® orper the use of the Law School Admission 
Test. This combination has proven to be a good 
predictor of success in the law degree program. While 
the academic record is still the primary factor in the 
selection process, the Law School Admissions test 
provides significant information about an applicant's 


aptitude for the study of law. 


BOL parts Of the School of Rehabalitation Medicine 
would very much like to find a battery of tests which 
woutd=-reltapry predwce aptitude for. the programs in 
Occupational and Physical Therapy. The School is dis- 
satisfied with present reliance on academic record, 
but experiments with interviews and written submissions 
from applicants as described in option B have not been 
successful. The Faculty of Medicine uses methods 
described in option D. It is a more complex system than 
most and depends heavily on the assumptions of the 
persons scoring the non-academic qualities of can- 
didates. There is no evidence yet to indicate that 
this method of selection produces more successful 
students than would an off-the-top selection based on 
academic record alone. In any case, its use where large 
numbers of applicants are involved would divert a disproport- 
1onate effortr from) teaching? toaselections 

Openon EE... There isa. fifth, possability, not empioved 
at Queen's orselsewhere.in Ontario,obut increasingly 
discussed as being the fairest method of selection of 
a very limited number of students from a very large 
pool of qualified candidates -- the lottery. The lottery 
principle can be applied in various ways. Outstanding 
candidates clearly superior in potential to all others 


can be admitted in advance. The pool from which 


remaining candidates are drawn can he large or small. 
A Ma) OF) duit Caiet y) esha ate deciding who is included in 
the eligible pool is still an arbitrary matter. The 
question remains: is it more arbitrary than present 
methods which may admit a student with academic record x 
and reject a student with academic record x-1? 

Assuring the best possible aggregate of success for 
those admitted to the programs is only (pant «Of tthe 
problem - at least with health sciences where qualified 
Manpower is at a premium. There is also legitimate concern 
about subsequent performance in the profession. Although 
legitimacy of such concern cannot be in doubt, the 
possibility of effectively basing admissions on Signif- 
icant statistical probabilities is very much in doubt. 
At a time when equality of opportunity is the dominant 
theme of public policy in education, the possibility that 
the lottery offers as fair and effective method of selection 
as any appears to merit close examination in those programs 
where no reliable tests of aptitude for performance exist. 
Many would insist, however, that the solution lies not 
in the, lottery, but. ini discovering wand USN Gast he 
néecessaryiitests. They would argue moreover that the use 
of a lottery might depress the morale of an institution 
based on the idea of a rational. choice. Many would share 


Einstein's reaction to Heisenberg's Uncertainty 


Principle; “"God does not iday dice wrth the worlrda™: 


Under -Yepresented groups 


There are identifiable groups in society which have 
been, until now, under-represented in all universities 
including Queen's, Such under-representation is a symptom 
Of thepiflaiiurye. of, Ours political andusocial\i system, to 
provide equal opportunities of other kinds over long 
periods of time. This is not the place to attempt analysis, 
ofcourse, but, to, ask. rather, what. responsibility, the 
university should accept for providing remedies. Once 
more, we.are talking.only, about) individuals in these 
groups who have the iatelae rad capacity to benefit 
from university work. 

Under-represented groups can be placed in three 
categories which obviously can and do overlap: ethnic 
groups (in, particular, Indians and) Eskamog), poor people, 
and women. 

On the recommendation of the Council Committee on 
Admissions the age for admission of mature students (those 
who, frequently for economic reasons, have not completed 
high school),.has: been; Lowered.to 21. \The FPaculty: of Arts 
and Science is testing in 1973-4 an experimental program 
under which 50 students who dropped out of high school 


after grade XK and are between the ages of 18 and 21 have 


been: “adn iehed (toot stay ear. They have been selected 
after careful consideration of ability, achievement 

and motivation and their performance will be carefully 
monitored so that lessons may be learned for future 
application in admitting special students of this kind. 
ft is hoped, that significant information will also be 
gained which will be useful in the regular admission 
process. Obviously the matter of remedial work is 
especially pertinent to the admissions of such special 
students. The Dean of Arts and Science also established 
a year ago a Committee on Native Studies, Service and 
Research. Ttulevobearmithat spect al university initiatives 
to increase the enrolment of native peoples must have the 
Support of the bodies representing the interests of these 
peoples. Paternalism or its appearance is to be avoided. 
From the Committee's discussion with such bodies it is 
apparent that native peoples hold ambivalent opinions 
about. Bhesiro le tof aundiversd tie siz They wish to see more 
Indian and Eskimo students and faculty in universities. 
On the other hand the university as a non-native 
institutionvys: distrusted pas, why edefinitien, being 
incapable of meeting native needs. Much will depend on 
government action. Lf poliey. control sof ¢educatiantis 
placed in the hands of native peoples themselves and 


adequately funded then the university may be able 


to respond with special admission programs which have the 
full support of the people they are intended to serve. 
The Faculty of Law has been concerned that some elements 
in society are under-represented in the legal profession 
and has set aside 12 places for weuaicuws from these 
groups (e.g. native peoples and ethnic minorities). 

The representation of women among university students 
has increased markedly in recent years in’ the Faculty of 
Arts and Science. There is proportionately a larger 
number of women in that Faculty than in the general popul- 
BEL OTs In all other programs except nursing, rehabilitation 
medicine and physical and health education, the 
proportion is less. Again, we need not attempt to analyse 
the reasons for this here. The Principal's Committee on 
the Status of Women at Queens has spent the’ past year 
probing admissions as well as other matters relevant to 
their terms of reference and will shortly make their report. 
In the meantime we ‘note only that, atter “a special program 
designed to inform women graduates at Queen's about 
opportunities for women in todays “business “world; ienrol- 
ment of women in the first year “ot “the ME SA. progran 


has jumoed te- 18 in Tors teon 2 ana eye. 


Continuing Education 


In 1ts*finalleeportyv the Commission, on, Post. Secondary 


SU Moo ries 


Education in Ontario again emphasized the need for expanded 
oppoptunities “for (learning: of jal kinds throughout life. 

So far as university degree work is concerned Queen's 

has traditionally offered opportunities for part-time 
studies through its extramural programs in Arts and Science 
and increasingly through courses offered in the evenings 

in the Kingston. area. Spring term (intersession) courses 
have been available for two years in addition to regular 
Summer school which has been offering courses on campus 
Lorwmore than isixty years: Obviously, the Commission has 
been right to stress the development of other kinds of 
opportunities to meet the new needs of changing society 
e.g. opportunities for learning while working and 
opportunities for full time study in periods of varying 
length intercepting normal employment. 

We pointed out in Report #3 and again last year ,. that 
Queen's can and should meet reasonable demands for new 
patterns of /part-time) study. Experience to date, however, 
suggests that given our geographical situation in a small 
elty and, laghtly populated region we vare unlikely to 
participate in part-time and intermittent studies as 
extensively as universities in more heavily populated areas. 
Thus, last year in Report #4, the assumption that at 
Queen's most undergraduate students would proceed directly 


from high school to completion of a first degreccon ‘a. full 


time basis was reiterated -and revised enrolment projections 
in this report continued Covrmbe thasede tons ee, 

Furthermore, questions about the responsibilities of 
Queen's and other universities for part-time professional 
education and upgrading must be considered as’ well. What 
continuing Pe ep obed bate do we have towards our Own 
peneeee oes graduates and to others? ‘Should we offer 
residential courses of varying lengths - in what fields 
and On what, basis?i+Should we confine ourselves to trad- 
itilonal.~tielae: Might we for example offer short courses 
in’ the vsScventitic and social Scientific background of 
panticular public tesues ofar the benefit of journalists, 
trade union leaders, executives, and even Ppolretrcans? 

How might the resources available at Queen's best 
contribute to general post-secondary education in the open 
sector postulated by the Commission on Post Secondary 
Education? The answers to these questions are inter- 
locked with overall Planning. If we undertake new 

TES POURS Da Lav Les , 2 wad they be additional to our existing 
academic activities or will they to some extent displace 
these activities either in terms of student enrolment or 
programs? Because of the complexities of rapidly changing 
circumstances, the University Council has appointed a 
Committee on Continuing Education to be Chaired by 


Professor. Martyn.Estall¢ This committee will eonsult 


widely WiLChin Che “Oueeni Ss (Comiumueywior alinni,. faculty, 
and students: and beyond in formulating recommendations 

on the .part Queens should play in, the "learning society” 
envisaged by the COPSE Report. tInipartircular they are to 
explore the possible contributions of the new Donald 
Gordon. Centrertor Continus ng poucarion. whiten 6 to: open 


i1ts doors on the Roselawn site in. the fall of -1974. 


Scholarships and Student Aid 


How much does effective demand for full time or 
continuing education significantly depend on financial aid 
available to students? “At Queen's about 333) per cent of 
full-time Ontario students draw on the Ontario Student Aid 
Plan each year. In 1972/73 the average assistance totalled 
St, 237.) Of Chis totale sas Was einivOuUrriagnt. grant. and 
D1 O45 Li LoOame: Another seven per cent of Queen's students 
were assisted through Queen's own scholarship and bursary 
Funds. While the knowledge of ‘the avadlahility of 
Continuing, aid throyqnout va eniverci ty eprogram.is/novdoubt 
important to many students in-deciding to come to university, 
it is reasonable to assume that first year admission is the 
crucial point Of “accesstpsl vty rand theatroncesa student has 
attended university and has found himself successful he 
will have additional incentive to find the resources to 


continte. 


We Have to. recognize however that evenif,thevassi stance 
ih»the forms, ofyscholarshaipse, aid, bursaries. were not availabie 
to first year students at Queen's on the present scale, 
notealdjofethem woulda besdentedsadmission topaneUniVersity 
One tha saseccouns. In the case of students who receive 
less than $500 under the present student aid scheme, the 
opportunity remains for them to attend university while 
living at home depending of course eee whether they live 
neaxre suchy ap unaversaty.. In the SDF iia Ot. Al Ses NO 
universities instituted massive new scholarship programs 
for students obtaining more than 80 percent averages in 
gradeeKiIljean an, effort, to, ingrease.the. proportion. of, such 
students attending these universities. The success of 
these initiatives was limited. It would appear that 
with: a generaliy, available, provincial, scheme) which makes 
ity fenan cdads va Doss Lode. for: anys shudent, to, attend, Che 
undwviers lisys Oo Lodhi, chodees linesn the, costs: ofadiving away 
from: home: and? transportation. are. counted into the calculation 
of the amount, ofi Gananciads assistance, for which, sche 
indivadual is, eligible). additional, financial. assistance 
Lonhot Iidikedy so,adnducerisneh students: to.ichange, their 
minds. Nevertheless the offer of such inducements. can be 
unset biting for, students- and gannot® fai) .1o, reduce. the 
credibility of universities as responsible public 


Tins tioh uit OTS. Because of the events of last spring the 


Council of Ontario Universities has established’ a 
committee to recommend guidelines for future scholar- 
ship and financial aid policies of individual universities. 
One possibility which the committee will be exploring 1S 
to limit scholarship offers to those students who have 
been accepted in a particular university and have indicated 
confirmation of the) acceptance: This might be unnecessarily 
restrictive on the freedom of individual students to change 
their minds for other reasons particularly if they are sure 
that they are in the top category of student who: will be 
eligible for a major scholarship award. Since the major 
object of policy is to allow students to choose universities 
On academic grounds perhaps it would be permissible for 
students to receive scholarship offers from any of their 
fiat three choices since these are supposedly ranked in 
order of academic preference, It must be recognized 
however that the margin of preference among choices will 
frequently be very slight and subject. to. change during 
the six month interval between application and admission. 
For that reason. students should).not. be’ denied scholarship 
offers from universities of second and third choice. 

It has been a major objective of admission policy at 
Queen's over the years to ensure that the student body is 
Yepresentative ‘ofall parts of Canada. For a number of 


years students from Ontario homes have numbered about 


80° per “cent of the total’: About 14 per cent are from 
Other parts of Canada, Whidce the Kemaining Six per cent 

of the Students come from abroad: As opportunities 

for university work have’ expanded ‘in all ‘parts of Canada 
fewer students see any obvious advantage in travelling 
long distances to Kingston for their university education. 
Therefore, special efforts need to be made to encourage 
studentssto? come ™ here particularly from more distant areas 
east, north; and“west,- "Even those growing up within the 
natural constituency of Queen's Alumni probably need 
assistance if they are to come to Queen's in sufficient 
numbers from distant parts of the country. In recent 
years’ efforts to attract* Such students have been 
strengthened with the help. of -alumni- and a.special 
national bursary program has been instituted, In the 
currentvyearsaboutvone=third ofthe *scholarship- and” bursary 
awards from private funds have gone to first year students 
from parts of Canada outside’ Ontario. 

So far assistance available to part time students 
under’ the*Ontario*Student "Aid Program is limited’ to-loans 
and to those students who are taking such heavy loads of 
part time work that they are, in fact considered. to, be full 
time students. However, a student who stays on to do two 
courses in the spring term does not get any allowance for 


foregone earnings when his student aid entitlement is 


calculated for the following year. Thus provincial student 
aid policy does not seem entirely consistent with the 
thrust of the COPSE Report towards greater flexibility 

in patterns of student attendance at university. Until 
government policy changes, therefore, there may be 
considerable gaps in the program which Queen's funds could 
De USed. Coy PLUG a. Ths matter together with the question of 
special assistance for students in under-represented groups 
and in remedial programs is among the matters which will be 
examined during the coming year in a full fledged review of 
Queen's scholarship and student assistance policies 
conducted by the Senate Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid. If our admission policies: are to be effective 
in other respects, we must be syre that our scholarship and 
bursary policies are based on the correct operational 


assumptions. 


Summary 


In this discussion of admissions, continuing education 
and student aid we have raised a number of questions to be 
considered by the responsible bodies within the university. 
How do wé find a way to déal with such aqtuestions so that the 
answer to one does not harmfully limit the possible responses 
to another? We have emphasized in the introduction to 


this report and Un previous vreporte, the interactive 


nature of? planning? Nowhere is this principle more evident 
than" 4n° thes malttens! discussed theres Wha te dcindis? ofw students, 
with what preparation do we admit in what numbers to 

study in what programs by what methods aiming at what 
outcomes? And the important related question: how far 

do we wish and are we able to expand the pool of potential 
students by means of changes in the administration of 
financial ‘assistance within our control? In the 

concluding section of this report we shall return to 

these questions and possible means of approaching them in 


an integrated way. 


IIL ACADEMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In Report #4 a year ago we discussed at length a 
number of matters which are of ongoing importance to the 
academic work of the university. These included research 
policy, dnnovations.in.curriculym and teaching methods, 
and the work of the Advisory Council,on Statistics. In 
the following paragraphs we attempt to bring last year's 
discussion up to date without repeating the content in 


detail, 


Research 


Near the end of an extended discussion of research 


policy in Report #4 we posed the following questions 
"Do we foresee at Queen's eieapos en he oy of continuing 
a pattern of activities in which there are wide 
aifferences among individuals in the relative 
effort given to teaching, research and administration? 
Is, indeed, such a pattern based primarily on 
departmental decisions about teaching assignments 
more likely to match talents and enthusiasms to 


appropriate tasks than a system in which norms are 


established and administered centrally?" 


We suggested that judgements about the teaching and 
research activities of individuals "are best arrived at 
within the departments rather than by the imposition of 
norms for teaching or external tests for individual 
research," 

In June, 1973, the Advisory Committee on Research of 
the School of Graduate Studies and Research presented to 
the Senate its assessment of the recommendations of 
Quest for the Optimum (the Corry/Bonneay Report on’ Research) 
as they might apply to Queen's. In effect the Advisory 
Committee gave positive answers to the questions quoted 
above and endorsed the suggested method of arriving at 
judgements about individuals. For purposes of appointment, 


evaluation and promotion, the Advisory Committee proposes 


further that “comparable consideration" sheuld be giyen 
to “£rontCier oL- Daalce Teseanen, Scholarly DUDPecat Lon, 
recognition in the field af reflective inquiry and 
qualwuy- ofeach ing 

Thus the Advisory Committee appears to haye rejected 
for Queen's the formalized procedures for comprehensive 
planning of research effort recommended in Ouest for the 
Optimum, while agreeing that the recommendations may be 
appropriate elsewhere where the priorities for EeAcnilig 


are not so strongly established. 


Statlab 


The Advisory Council on Statistics was established 
in 1971 and a summary of its activities was included in 
Report #4. In May 1973, it recommended to the Senate 
the establishment of an ongoing organization designed to 
provide continuing and broadly accessible statistical 
consulting services on a university-wide basis. The 
organization, to be known as Statlab, will be brought 
into being by reassigning existing staff although @ts 
full development depends on its capacity to attract 
visiting experts from industry and elsewhere for periods 
of time which might vary from three months to a year. 
Members of the Queen's faculty will participate in 


Statlab on a rotating basis contributing to its consulting 


services and at the same time deyeloping their own skills. 
The Senate Committee on Academic Development based 
its recommendation of this proposal to the Senate on the 
belief that it holds great promise for delivering a. badly 
needed service and in the long run, for improving the 


teaching of statistics at Queen's. 


Innovations in curriculum and teaching methods 


The discussion of Integrated Studies in Report #4 
was continued in SCAD's Report to the Senate in January 1973 
on the so-called "Human Problems" resolution of the | 
senate in March, 1972, The SCAD Report attempted to 
disentangle the multiple assumptions and objectives of 
the Senate Resolution and made a number of recommendations 
addressed to three areas of concern as follows. 

a) Awareness. The Report suggested that faculty 
might make course content more specifically 
relevant to human affairs than is sometimes 
done and that action be taken by the Senate 
Committee on Fine Arts and Public Lectures Tent Lv 
with the Education Committee of the Alma Mater 
Society to ensure that the total program of extra= 
curricular events is sufficiently varied to 
offer students wide exposure to the issues of the 


day. Thirdly the report recommended that such 


ee StS oe 


events be fully publicized’ at the beginning of 


Gach term’ and regularly through the Gazette. 


Incerdisciplinary Options Lor specialitat students. 
Lu one Course Of 2S. GEUGY Of tne senate 
Resolution, SCAD discoyered a considerable demand 
from students in specialist programs for more 
broadly based options than those now available. 
Since the number of options outside their own 
disciplines is limited such students would welcome 
courses of a broadly informative kind which would 
enlarge their understanding of disciplines and 
professions beyond their own specialization. One 
such course “Nature, Science and Man" is already 
well established. Other such interdisciplinary 
courses could offer senior students in all 
raculties) more: than popular Aansignt:anto practice of 
science, buSiness and medicine. The recommendation 
was made therefore that professional faculties 
consider designing courses for students in other 
faculties “with the objectives of acquainting such 
Sige dite with the philosophical approach of the 
profession to the services which it provides, its 
general methods; and its social aims”. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science was asked to "consider 


in the same way the possibility of identifying 


es AT, lee 


professional practice in the humanities, social 
sciences, physical sciences and the life 


sciences." 


The non-specialist student. The Report suggested 
that interdisciplinary courses such as those 
Suggested in the Senate Resolution woulda depend 

on the full commitment of a number of faculey 
members in several neoarraenes and that if 
initiatives sprang from such individuals they 
Should be welcomed and supported. The Report, 
pointed out, however, that perhaps the root 

problem was to achieve coherence in non-specialist 
programs and outlined a set of possible procedures 
to achieve this objective without the introduction 
of new courses or any revision of curriculum, None 
of the specific suggestions made was recommended, 
but the Faculty of Arts and Science was asked to 
consider "the means through which each student who 
does not choose to pursue specialist programs is 
assisted to define his program of study in positive 
terms, with specified objectives, and the means 
through which his total experience may be evaluated 
before a degree is granted." The Report suggested, 
finally that one outcome of the final recommendation 


might be to permit students to choose as one 


objective the thorough understanding of a 
problem area of particular concern and interest 
to them and By lal that the courses they select 
contributed optimally to that purpose, (The 
Report on the "Human Problems" Resolution 
appeared in the Gazette, March 28, L373", 


Volume V Number 12.) 


Program iforvinstrictional Development 


This program, established jointly by the Council of 
Ontario Universities and the Committee on University 
Affairs, offers considerable encouragement to those interested 
in using new approaches to instruction or improving established 
ones. Its purpose is "to assist faculties in Ontario 
universities in improving the effectiveness of instruct- 
ional processes by systematic development of objectives, 
content, methods and evaluation for each course offered, 
with economy in the application of instructional resources." 
The first director of the program is Dr. H. M. Good, 
Professor of Biology at Queen's. He has established an 
office at 163 University Avenue and has Spent the summer 
establishing contact with liaison groups nominated by the 
presidents of each of the universities. Members of the 
liaison group at Queen's are A; M. Bryans, Ks E. Russell, 


W. J. Barnes, R. 0. Norman and A. P. Fell. A workshop is 


scheduled for November at which a group drawn from all the 
Ontario universities will attempt to establish priorities 
for the future guidance of the program. Guidelines for 
the awarding of grants for projects will also be developed 
in the coming months by Dr, Good and the Joint Sete tne 
Committee of the CUA and COU. $150,000 has been allocated 
for granting purposes for the first year. It is expected 
that the Ministry of University Affairs will increase this 
amount substantially depending on the number of projects 
proposed which meet the criteria. Dr. Good has asked SCAD 
to draw the attention of the Senate to the establishment 
of this program and would be pleased to discuss any ideas 
concerning it. with faculty ox etudents, 

It is clear that the program has the capacity to assist 
faculty who wish to develop the flexibility in first year 
courses which may help to meet some of the problems of 


admission standards discussed above, 
LEW ENROLMENT PROJECTIONS 


The Senate will he asked to approve at its January 
meeting a revised set of long term projections adjusted 
to reflect the estimated effects of enrolment trends 


apparent in this year's registration. 


Vy CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


beghaps othe mostucimportant (cif vnotuthe mos tvobytlotws 
conclusion to draw from our discussion of admission policy 
is that the kind of students admitted has a direct bearing 
on the allocation of academic resources. In the recent 
past, a reasonably homogeneous group of first-year students 
with a common background and tested achievement in grade XIII, 
required little effort of a so-called "remedial" kind on the 
part of the university. Resources could be largely 
concentrated on university courses that began where the 
high school stopped. Now, with students entering from 
high school with different backgrounds and levels of 
preparation in university subjects, with many students 
having “stopped out" after high school, with increased 
accessibility for students with incomplete high school 
training, the university has to face the probable need to 
put considerable effort and resources into preparatory 
or “cCatbeh) up" work - The policy Of Letting all. coners 
"sink or swim" is not really a possible alternative. fMThis 
is not the place to examine in detail the ways in which the 
wide range of possible preparatory needs can be met, although 
self-paced instruction as pointed out earlier offers 
obvious possibilities for economy and effectiveness which 


could leave more resources in place for regular instructional 


and research activities, 

The question to face here is whether we need to 
supplement our existing processes in order to consider 
fully the interacting relationships involved in resolving 
the complex set of problems we have outlined. It is not 
sufficient for faculty admissions committees to consider 
these issues in isolation from each other and from consid- 
eration of related curricular and student aid matters. And 
vice versa. We need, in this case, to ensure that infor- 
mation about the probable consequences of an action in one 
of the areas discussed is exchanged hetore tentative policy 
is formulated rather than after. How can this be ensured? 

In our view, the Senate Committee on Academic 
Development should accept a continuing responsibility to 
ensure adequate communication between committees within 
and among the various faculties and take the steps necessary 
to integrate policy review of admissions and related matters 
of curriculum, continuing education and student aid. The 
purpose of such an effort would be to ensure that the 
Senate does not haye to deal with policies developed 
separately within each faculty and attempt to rationalize 
these from a university-wide point of view after they have 
been formally approved by the respective eV Reale SUR tt 
would be less consuming of faculty time and would avoid the 


premature development of fixed positions, if the work of 


the yarious faculty committees could, from the outset 


interact. 

We have not yet 
such coordination of 
possibility would be 


chairmen and members 


considered fully the means by which 
effort might be achieved. One 
to meet at regulianitintesvalbeiwi th 


of faculty admissions committees, 


curriculum committees, with the Senate Committee on 


Scholarships and Student Aid and with the Council Committee 


on ‘Continuing Education: In any case,. we.would hope, that 


aS a result of appropriate initiatives’ by SCAD policies 


on these matters would come forward to the Senate ina 


form consistent with 


a whole. 


the objectives of the university as 


It is recommended that the Senate: 


Cea} ask faculties to..examine. criteria and 


procedures for admission in the light of 


changes in secondary education and the 


increasing variety of individual educational 


experience so that able well-motivated 


students with a yariety of academic back- 


grounds are considered for admission. 


(2) ask faculties to consider the changes in 


curriculumeand methods of instruction 


(3) 


(4) 


BUA tce: 


(particularly in first-level caurses) which 
Will meet, the. needs of, av student body, with 


uneven pre-university academic experience, 


ask the Senate Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid to.carry out a major review of 
university policies for the disbursement of 
non-government university funds and to 

recommend to the Senate such reallocation of 
these resources as may be consistent with the 
goals of admissions policies and with the 
principle of supplementing, but not overlapping, 


the provincial student aid program. 


assign to the Senate Committee on Academic 
Development the continuing responsibility 
for ensuring close cooperation and 
continuing exchange of views among faculty 
and university bodies concerned with the 
development of admissions policies and 
related matters, of -curriculim Scontunwing 
education, and student aid, and for 
ensuring that expert resources within the 
university are brought to bear in such 


development. 


Appendix B i 


Senate Statement 

on Grievance, 
Discipline 

and Related Matters 


April 27, 1972 


PREFACE 


The Senate Committee on Grievance, Discipline and Relat- 
ed Matters was established in January 1970 “to conduct a review 
of grievance, discipline and related matters within the university 
community’. After receiving briefs and oral representations from 
a wide range of individuals and groups both within and outside 
the Queen’s University community, and reviewing numerous 
documents from other universities, the Committee submitted its 
Interim Report to the Senate in January 1971, and its Final Re- 
port in May, 1971. 

The adoption in their tinal form of the fifty-six recommen- 
dations which follow was completed at the Senate meeting of 
April 27, 1972, having been approved by the Board of Trustees 
on April 14, 1972. 

The following statement outlines the specific recommen- 
dations as adopted by the Senate. These are followed by the 
supporting text of the Report of the Senate Committee on Grie- 
vance, Discipline and Related Matters, revised to be consistent 
with the recommendations in their final form. 


DOUEPEN S.GAZE ie 


A SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME IV, NUMBER 33 


RECOMMENDATIONS AS ADOPTED BY THE 
SENATE 


Following each recommendation there is a cross-reference indic- 
ating page and column number of the relevant text in the main 
Report. Example: (2,1) refers to page 2, column 1, i.e. the left 
hand column. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


(1) Weurge continued heavy reliance upon the existing 
informality and multiple channels for handling cases 
of grievance and discipline: (7,1) 


(2) Werecommend that present procedures be augment- 
ed by an explicit statement of the rights and responsi- 
bilities of the members of the University community 
and by the addition of more visible formal procedures 
with clear channels of appeal. (7,1) 


II. RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES WITHIN 
THE UNIVERSITY 


(3) We recommend rejection of the notion that the 
University administration should act in loco parentis 
that is, in the place of parents, or with parental 
responsibility for the student before the law. (7,1) 


(4) We recommend that the Principal ensure the prepara- 
tion of a clear statement of conditions of employ- 
ment, including appropriate grievance procedures, to 
cover the supporting staff who are not union 
members. (8,1) 


(5S) Werecommend that each body with rule-making 
authority at Queen’s be asked to issue guidelines on 
the nature and limits of the authority of all decision- 
makers to whom it has delegated power to act, and 
that these guidelines be published for the benefit of 
those subject to the authority. (8,1) 


(6) Werecommend that every authorized rule-making 
body on the campus, the Faculty Boards, Residence 
Boards, the Inter-Residence Council and the A.M.S., 
for example, be urged to review and update regularly 
and publish to those within its jurisdiction any rules, 
regulations or statements of duties, the breach of 
which might give rise to discipline or grievances. (8,1) 


(7) Werecommend that the following proposed code of 
conduct should be made the basis for determining 
what is or is not acceptable conduct at Queen’s. 


In general terms, acceptable conduct does not infringe 
the rights of other members of the University com- 
munity and conforms to the regulations of the 
University and its subordinate jurisdictions and to 

the law of the land. The following conduct is 
unacceptable and constitutes an offence within the 
University community: 


(a) aviolation of published rules and regulations of 
the University or of any authorized rule-making 
body within the University; 


(b) failure to comply with the directions of officials 
of the University acting within the scope of 
their authority, 


(c) aviolation of civil law that affects the orderly 
functioning of the University; these violations 


(8) 


(9) 


include assault, libel, slander or other forms 
of intimidation, vandalism or damage to the 
property of Queen’s or a member of the 
University community or of the A.M.S. or any 
other University organization; 


(d) a violation of criminal law that affects the 
orderly functioning of the University; 


(e) all forms of academic dishonesty such as 
plagiarism, cheating, furnishing false informa- 
tion to the University, forgery, misuse of 
University documents; 


(f) a violation of the rights of any member of the 
University community. (8,1) 


We recommend that rules and regulations promulgat- 
ed by authorized bodies should be consistent with 
this code, and in situations where no body of 
promulgated rules and regulations applies, the general 
provision of the code should govern. (8,1) 


We recommend that as far as possible, rule-making 
bodies that promulgate rules and regulations in 
accordance with our earlier recommendations should 
specify the sanctions that apply. (8,2) 


Ill. EXTERNAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


There is no privileged status accorded to University 
members under our public law and none should be 
accorded in practice. Violations of civil or criminal 
law should be dealt with principally through the 
legal system of the country and not through a 
University system. Our recommendation is that 
unless University interests are affected, all matters of 
criminal law are to be left to the police and the 
proper public authorities. Officials and members of 
the University must continue to exercise the judg- 
ment used by every citizen in deciding whether or 
not to report any breach of the law to the police. 
(9,1) 


We recommend that: (a) where any member of the 
University community is not entitled to assistance 
under the Ontario Legal Aid Plan, and (b) he is sub- 
ject to a criminal or civil proceeding by reason of any 
action taken in the performance of his required duties, 
he should be entitled to hire his own lawyer and to be 
reimbursed by the University up to the full scale of 
fees set out in the Ontario Legal Aid Plan. (9,1) 


Concerning A.M.S. Constables: 


(i) The chief function of the A.M.S. constables 
should continue to be crowd control at games 
and social functions. This responsibility should 
be carried out with firmness and sensitivity. In 
exercising this responsibility the authority of 
the A.M.S. constables extends to that of protect- 
ing the interests of the University against non- 
members on University property, and we urge 
that the A.M.S. establish specific arrangements 
to cover injuries and liabilities incurred by 
A.M.S. constables in the carrying out of this 
responsibility. 


(ii) Under no circumstances should the A.M:S. 
constables be used as detectives or investigators. 


(iii) The A.M.S. constables should receive a wage 
commensurate with the important function 


(13) 


(14) 


they perform. 


(iv) In order to ensure the independence of the 
A.M.S. constables, no University financial 
subsidization should be permitted. (9,2) 


We recommend that in accordance with the recent 
C.A.U.T. policy the federal government be urged 
that: 


(i) there should be no general continuous, 
permanently authorized R.C.M.P. surveillance 
on the campus; 


(ii) under no circumstances should the R.C.M-P. 
be encouraged to place undisclosed agents or 
informers in University classrooms, societies, 
offices, or clubs or to recruit such persons; 


(iii) no use of electronic or other mechanical 
listening devices be permitted. 


(iv) machinery be set up and publicly announced 
whereby the University or any member of its 
staff or student body who finds reason to 
believe that police surveillance is being perform-} 
ed on the University campus, may appealtoa | 
special government authority named and known| 
as being responsible for dealing with such 
appeals. (9,2) 


We recommend 


(i) that the Senate appoint, for a three-year period 
a Faculty-Student Adviser. The role of the 
Faculty-Student Adviser will be to assist mem- 
bers of the University community and the 
police to conduct the legitimate business of 
the police effectively while protecting the 
freedom of the University and preventing the 
misunderstanding that arises from clandestine 
investigations; 


(ii) that members of the University community 
be advised that any police enquiries should be 
directed to the Faculty-Student Adviser. 
Students or staff, such as pathologists, who in 
their professional capacity have regular contact 
with the police, should inform the Faculty- 
Student Adviser of the nature of the relation- 
ship and establish the extent to which the 
services of the Faculty-Student Adviser may 
be required; 


(iii) that all interviews arising out of enquiries 
initiated by the police be held in the presence 
of the Faculty-Student Adviser. The Faculty- 
Student Adviser should ensure that the subject 
under investigation is the only matter examin- 
ed by the police; 


(iv) that when an individual wishes a formal security 
clearance in accordance with the normal 
procedures of the police, he authorize through 
the Faculty-Student Adviser, in writing, the 
release of the private information requested 
by the police. Security enquiries initiated by 
the individual concerned will be conducted 
according to the prescribed practice of the 
police; 


(v) that in all police enquiries that are not initiated 
by the individual concerned, all questions and 


answers should be in writing and minutes of 
the interviews should be kept by the Faculty- 
Student Adviser. In this type of enquiry, 
private and confidential information which 
the University may have on file concerning _ 
students and faculty members shall be released 
only when there has been a warrant issued. 
And when such a warrant has been issued, the 
individual being investigated should be permit- 
ted to see the file that has been released to the 
police; 


(vi) that the Senate shall receive an annual report 
from the Faculty-Student Adviser which shall 


aiMeb the number of enquiries received. 
(10,1 


It is recommended that as discretionary safe- 
guards to protect personal relationships that are 
formed at the university the following guidelines 
be recognized : 


(i) All information relating to faculty members, 
students, or employees of the University and 
gathered or held by the University, its faculty 
or other employees, obtained in respect of 
university affiliation be treated as private 
except as provided in (ii) and (iii) herein. 


(ii) The following be regarded as public infor- 


mation: 
(a) Lists of graduates, and scholarships 
awarded; 


(b) Local and home address, program in 
which the student is or was registered, 
number of years in attendance, degrees 
obtained and when; 

(c) Information of the kind now made pub- 
lic by the University in such publica- 
tions as the Principal’s Report, or the 
Calendars. 

(iii) The following private information be ex- 
cluded from these guidelines recognizing 
that there are adequate safeguards existing 
in the standards of professional ethics and 
the duties required by law: 

(a) professional communications concern- 
ing members of the University (by 
way of example those commitments 
among members of the legal or medical 
professions); 

(b) necessary communications between 
faculties and external bodies having 
responsibility for professional quali- 
fications. 


(iv) Private information be made available to 
designated authorized personnel within the 
University concerned with the purposes for 
which the information was collected. 

(v) When private information is stored in com- 
puter data banks, precautions be taken to 
ensure that controls are developed to limit 
access strictly to those individuals pre- 
scribed in (iv). 

(vi) Except as stated above private factual in- 
formation be released only with the author- 
ization of the person to whom the infor- 
mation relates. This may be facilitated by 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


a blanket authorization to a department or 
faculty for a release of information concern- 
ing himself or herself, as for example by 

the person seeking employment or entry to 
other universities. Where information is 
requested by telephone and when the caller 
is not personally known, the name and tele- 
phone number of the caller should be taken 
and the call returned. 


(vii) A written document may be designated as 


confidential by the writer. In this case it 
should be made available only to the 
addressees named in the document. When a 
confidential communication is requested, 
the person asked to prepare such a commun- 
ication should be told to whom or what 
responsible group or groups the communi- 
cation will be shown and the purposes for 
which it will be used. 


(viii) When private information, including infor- 


mation designated as confidential, gathered 
within the University has fulfilled the pur- ' 
pose for which it was collected, it shall be 
deposited in the Archives of Queen’s Univ- 
ersity and be retained at all times under 
appropriate security. Any such private in- 
formation may be consulted by authorized 
researchers under the supervision of the 
University Archivist twenty-five years after 
the subject has left Queen’s University with 
the authorization of the individuals involved 
or, if deceased, their executors or next of 
kin, and in any case ten years after the death 
of the individuals involved. (10,2) 


We recommend that any records which may be 
necessary for the orderly distribution, location 
and use of information materials by individuals, 
which may be maintained by university libraries, 
are to be used solely for the orderly purposes of 
library business, and are to be considered 
private, (11,1) 


We recommend that the Senate maintain the 
power and responsibility of laying down general 
rules with regard ‘to student recruitment on cam- 
pus by off-campus employers and organizations. 
(11,1) 

We recommend that the Queen’s Medical School 
should continue to assume delegated disciplinary 
powers from the Ontario College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. (11,2) 


IV. PROPOSED SYSTEM FOR HANDLING GRIEVANCES 
AND DISCIPLINE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


(19) 


(20) 


We recommend retention of the informal methods 
which currently exist, but we recommend some 
formalization of the administrative structure for 
dealing with grievances, and appeals in discipline, to 
ensure that any grievor can ultimately get a hearing 
that can be seen to be just. (12,1) 


Discipline is, and should continue to be, meted out 
by administrative officers of the University, by 
departmental committees or Faculty Boards, and by 
the A.M.S. Court. From any of these decisions there 
should be a right of appeal, and our proposal is 
simply that such appeals fall into the grievance 
channel. (12,1) 


(21) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


Wherever possible, students and faculty should be 
subject to the same procedures, although there will 
remain structures and procedures peculiar to one 
group or the other. We do not consider it inappropri- 
ate that University members with different 
responsibilities should be subject to varying sanctions 
for essentially similar breaches of the Code of 
Conduct . (12,1) 


We propose that there should be a clearly advertised 
line of appeal in matters of grievance by faculty and 
students. (13,1) 


We recommend the imposition of time limits within 
which a faculty member or administrator with whom 
a grievance in writing is lodged must make a decision 
one way or the other. The faculty member with 
whom a formal grievance is lodged initially, or a 
Department Head to whom an appeal is taken, must 
reply within 2 weeks. A Dean must reply within 3 
weeks and the Principal within 2 weeks. Failure to 
comply with these time limits entitles the grievor to 
assume that his grievance has been denied. 


Also we recommend that unless a formal written 
grievance is submitted within six weeks of the 
incident, or last of a series of incidents complained 
of, the grievor should be precluded from pursuing 
the matter further. (13,1 & 2) 


We propose furthermore that a grievor will lose his 
right of appeal if he has not served written notice of 
his intention to appeal further within one week after 
notification that he has been given an adverse decision 
If the administrative decision-maker in question has 
simply not replied, the grievor must appeal within 
one month of the elapse of the time set for the 
administrator’s reply. (14,1) 


We recommend that any student or faculty member 
subjected to any decision adverse to his individual 
interests should have the right to appeal to the next 
highest decision-maker in the administrative chain, 
and his appeal should be regarded as a grievance 
against the decision. (14,2) 


Notification of any disciplinary measures should 
clearly set out both the penalty and the transgression 
for which it has been imposed, the person to whom 


the appeal can be made and how, and the limitation 
period for the appeal. It should also indicate support 


persons to whom the appellant can turn for assistance. 


The time for appeal in such cases should be at least 
one week, which is the time recommended for 
appeals on grievances, or such longer periods as the 
decision-making body may allow. Where no such 
notice has been given, the six-week limitation period 
applicable to the filing of grievances should apply. 
(14,2) 


We recommend that no penalty other than a repri- 
mand or a warning may be put into effect until the 
person disciplined has exhausted all channels of 
appeal, or grievance, as we have previously referred 
to them, open to him, or until that individual has 
allowed the time for appeal to lapse. The University 
administration must, however, retain the power, 
where necessary, to relieve a staff member of his 
duties pending the outcome of his appeal, provided 


(31) 


(32) 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


that his salary and benefits continue. (14,2 


We recommend that the Dean of Student Affairs not 
be made part of the formal grievance or disciplinary 
structure at Queen’s. (15,1) 


We recommend the continuance of library fines as 
long as ultimately there is the right of appeal to a 
“judicial” tribunal. (15,2) 


We recommend that the details of the structure and 
procedures for dealing with discipline in the 
residences should be left to be worked out by the 
new Residences Board, for those residences over 
which it has jurisdiction, and by the governing bodies 
of each of the other residences. We urge the govern- 
ing bodies of the various residences to allow an 

appeal from any residence disciplinary tribunal to 

the A.M.S. Court on certain specified grounds approv- 
ed by the governing bodies. (15,2) 


We recommend that the A.M.S. Court be retained 
and given specified new functions. We recommend 
further that the A.M.S. Court should continue to 
exercise jurisdiction over students in specified non- 
academic matters. The A.M.S. Court should have 
power, as determined by the Code of Conduct, to 
invoke the full range of sanctions for conduct con- 
trary to the Code, including suspension and ex pul- 
sion. Any decision requiring a student to withdraw 
from the University should be appealable directly to 
the Ultimate Tribunal, by-passing the “‘Filter’’. 
(15,2 & 16,1) 


¢ H 
We recommend that there be a “Filter” Tribunal with } 
jurisdiction to determine conclusively whether there 
is a case to go to the Ultimate Tribunal. Members of 
the ‘‘Filter” will be drawn by lot from a panel of the 
fourteen student senators, excluding the A.M.S. 
President or his delegate, and fourteen faculty 
senators drawn by lot. (16,2 


In addition to secretarial staff, the ‘‘Filter” should be 
assisted by a “Law Clerk’’, a member of the Law 
Faculty, who would act as impartial non-voting chair- 
man at all sessions of the “Filter” and advise on 
matters of law. (16,2) 


The “Filter” should be empowered to dismiss appeals 
as unjustified, to send the appeal to the Ultimate 
Tribunal, or to order debate in the Senate or in an- 
other appropriate deliberative body of the Univer- 
sity on short notice, if it determines that questions 
of principle or policy arise from an issue. (16,2) 


We propose that in appeals from the administrative 
process, the “Filter” should determine whether 

there is a prima facie case; i.e. whether the appellant 
has been able to show that, based on facts that he 
purports to be able to prove by plausible evidence, 

the appellant can make out a case. In the case of 
appeals from the A.M.S. Court the “Filter” should 
allow the matter to go to the Ultimate Tribunal except 


_ under the provision of Recommendation 31 only if the 


appellant can make out the prima facie case that the 
A.M.S. Court (i) misinterpreted the Code of Conduct 
or any promulgated body of rules or regulations in the 
University; (ii) decided the case in bad faith, in a 
biased way or otherwise failed to observe the rules of 
natural justice; (iii) imposed a penalty which is man- 
ifestly unequal or otherwise unjust. (17,7 and) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 


(43) 


There shall be an Ultimate Tribunal with final author- 
ity to decide upon the merits of all adjudicative 
matters of grievance, which include appeals from 
administrative discipline and appeals from the A.M.S. 
Court. (17,2) 


In the case of appeals from administrative proceed- 
ings, we propose that the Ultimate Tribunal should 
hold a full trial of the matter, requiring the adminis- 
tration to support its action by adducing evidence 
and by justifying argument. The hearing before the 
Ultimate Tribunal should norinally be open to the 
public,but the arbitrator should have absolute discre- 
tion to close the hearing. (17,2 & 18,2) 


Normally, where the Ultimate Tribunal is dealing 
with appeals from the A.M.S. Court, it will act in a 
reviewing capacity, rather than hearing new evidence. 
However, where the Ultimate Tribunal is dealing with 
a direct appeal from the A.M.S. Court in an expulsion 
or suspension case, itshould hold a full trial of the 
matter with the onus on the prosecution to establish 
the disciplinary breach in question. (18,1) 


(44) 


(45) 


We propose that the Ultimate Tribunal consist of an 
independent outside arbitrator, assisted in his hearings 
and deliberations by two nominees who would not, 
however, join in the making of the actual decision. 

In appeals from the administrative process, the 
University administration would name one of the 
nominees and the grievor would name the other. In 
appeals from the A.M.S. Court, the A.M.S. would 
name one nominee, the appellant the other. The 
nominees would then agree on an arbitrator, the 

only qualification being that he should be legally 
trained. In the event that the nominees are unable to 
agree on an arbitrator within two weeks, we would 
propose that the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ontario Law Deans be asked to make the choice from 
among those legally trained people in the Province 
who have had experience as Human Rights Inquiry 
Commissioners or labour arbitrators. The Univer- 
sity will be responsible for providing an appropr- 

iate place for the hearing of the Ultimate Tribun- 

al after consultation with the outside arbitrator. (18,1) 


(46) 


(47) 


The Senate could have three functions in the pro- 
cedures for dealing with matters of grievance and 
discipline. The ‘Filter’ will be a committee of the 
Senate, grievances deemed by the “‘Filter’’ to be 
mainly matters of policy would be debated on the 
floor of the Senate, and the Senate would always 
have the legislative authority to change any rules 
relating to grievance and discipline. (18,2) 


(48) 


If any grievor could persuade the Senate to debate 
his case, the Senate’s ruling would obviously overrule 
that of the Ultimate Tribunal. Our recommendation 
is that the Senate, as a matter of institutional self- 
restraint, refuse to perform this function. (18,2) 


(49) 


We recommend that the grievor have the right to be 
accompanied by the person of his choice at any stage 

of the grievance procedure and that his adviser be 

entitled to speak for him if the grievor wishes. (19,1) (50) 
We propose that a new post of “Grievance Officer”’ be 

created. The Grievance Officer should be the person 

to whom a student or faculty member could go in 

cases where, for whatever reason, political, social or 


psychological, he did not wish to enlist support of 
other support persons or groups. The Grievance 
Officer should not formally investigate or otherwise 
“dispose ” of grievances. (19,1) 


The Grievance Officer should be a Senate appoint- 
ment for a three-year renewable term, from the ranks 
of teaching faculty. The Grievance Officer should 
have a reduction in other responsibilities if necessary 
and ,if experience proves that he is still overworked, 
other such officers should be appointed. It is 
preferable that the Grievance Officer not be absolved 
completely from teaching duties. (19,1) 


We recommend that at any stage prior to the hearing 

before the Ultimate Tribunal an individual or group 

be entitled to be represented by counsel of his or 

their choice, but that they be responsible for their 

own legal fees. Before the Ultimate Tribunal, any 

appellant shall have the right to counsel but the 

University’s financial responsibility will be limited 

to the following: 

(a) the fee of the outside arbitrator on the 
Ultimate Tribunal; 

(b) the first $500 of the legal fees incurred by 

the grievor and related to the appearance 

before the Ultimate Tribunal; 

above that first $500 amount, 75% of the 

grievor’s additional legal fee or an addition- 

al $1,000 whichever is the lesser; 

it is understood that the legal fees referred 

to above are at the scale established under 

the Ontario Legal Aid Plan for proceedings 

in County Court. (19,2) 
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(c) 


(d) 


If the University finds itself paying legal fees in more 
than a total of ten cases or so in the course of the year 
it would, in our opinion, be quite entitled to call for 


a reassessment of University policy in this connection. 
(19/2) 


We recommend that the Grievance Procedure in the 
current Senate Statement on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure be amended to be fully consistent in all 
respects with our recommendations outlined in Part 
IV of this Report. (20,2) 


We recommend that it be made very clear that the 
decision to grant or deny tenure is to be based on an 
overall assessment of a probationary faculty member’s 
performance. Thus, in no case should the tenure 
determination be initiated, continued or complet- 

ed while a grievance or an appeal from discipline 
affecting a faculty member is in process. Once 

the appeal procedure has been exhausted, the 

decision to grant or deny tenure may be made. (20,2) 


Appeals against decisions relating to salary and 
promotion which do not involve matters of tenure, 
should fall into the normal grievance channels, 
except that they should not proceed by way of 
the ‘Filter’ and Ultimate Tribunal. (20,2) 


We recommend that on any appeal to the Tenure 
Appeal Committee the applicant be advised by the 
Committee of the grounds upon which tenure has 
been denied, that he be given copies of all documents, 
other than confidential documents put before the 


(51) 


(52) 


(53) 


(54) 


(55) 


(56) 


Committee and that he be told if confidential doc- 
uments are relied upon and informed of their 


contents to the extent permitted by confidentiality. 
(20,2) 


We recommend that on matters of procedure the 
Tenure Appeal Committee should consult and 

weigh carefully the advice of the University 
solicitor, or other lawyer appointed for the pur pose. 


(20,2) 


We recommend that every probationary appointee 
be given a clear and unambiguous statement of the 
tules about probationary appointments generally 
applicable in his Faculty and Department or School, 
and of the particular conditions attaching to his case. 
(20,2) 


We recommend that the A.M.S. constables be given 
responsibility and authority to control crowds 

at formal university functions, including athletic 
and social events, and to deal with disorder and 
disruption on the campus. (20,2) 


Students apprehended by A.M.S. constables in the 
course of such activities should be charged before 
the A.M.S. Court or reported to the responsible 
administrative officer for disciplinary consideration 
as appropriate. Faculty and non-academic staff 
involved in such activities would, in the same way, 
be reported to the responsible officer of the Univers- 
ity. Non-members of the University would be report- 
ed to the police, as would students and staff where 
appropriate, within the terms of our Recommenda- 
tion (10). (21,1) 


In the event of violence or destruction on campus 
beyond the control of the A.M.S. constables, we 
recommend that the Principal be empowered to 
declare, after as wide consultation as is feasible in 
the circumstances, with A.M.S. officers among others 
that for up to 48 hours a state of emergency prevails. 
A state of emergency for more than 48 hours should 
have to be declared by the Senate and could be 
rescinded only by the Senate. When a state of 
emergency has been declared, the Principal should 
have the power to call for the help of the police or 
other public authorities. Their activities will, of 
course, be governed by the law of the land. We rec- 
ommend that as soon as possible after the summon- 
ing of the police the state of emergency be declared 
at an end and the normal system of grievance and 
discipline be restored. Members of the University 
apprehended during the state of emergency should 
be disciplined by the University in accordance with 
the restored system of discipline and appeals. (21,1) 
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We would recommend, following its approval by 
Senate, that this report be referred to the appropriate 
bodies within the University with instructions that 
action be taken where applicable. (21,1) 


Text of the Report 


of the Senate Committee 
on Grievance. Discipline. 


and Related Matters 


INTRODUCTION 


Where large numbers of human beings, even those with 
ostensibly common interests, are gathered together, especially in 
the context of the 1970s, there will inevitably arise tensions, 
conflicts of purpose and opinion and impressions of injustice and 
unfair treatment. The Queen’s University community has grown 
rapidly and the communications revolution has thrust us into the 
midst of academic change taking place in all corners of the world. 
Appropriate and effective machinery must be available to protect 
the rights of members of this University and to resolve real or 
imagined grievances. Otherwise an acute sense of frustration may 
promote apathy or precipitate serious disruption. 

We stress at the outset that the University must not attempt 
to stifle dissent or disagreement on the campus. Dissent, ideally, 
is vigorous, stimulating, the catalyst of change, and should be 
encouraged as a natural and beneficial aspect of normal university 
activity. At the same time, there is no acceptable justification for 
instigating or participating in conduct or actions that would 
through violence, intimidation, obstruction, disruption or wilful 
destruction interfere with the rights of other members of the 
Queen’s community. Thus, in our approach to the question of 
grievances and discipline, we have stressed two interrelated 
aspects: first, we have attempted to set forth in Chapters 2 and 3 
the rights and responsibilities appropriate to membership in an 
academic community; second, we have suggested in Chapter 4 
appropriate structures and procedures which will enable cases 
of grievance and discipline to be dealt with effectively and fairly 
in an orderly way. 

This Committee is convinced that the rights and responsi- 
bilities which apply to faculty, students and supporting staff by 
virtue of their membership in an academic community should be 
made clear and explicit. The central functions of the university 
community are learning, teaching, research and scholarship. 
Therefore, the relations among its members must be characterized 
by free expression, freedom from political interference, intellectu- 
al honesty and respect for the opinions and dignity of others. 
The rights and responsibilities of the members of the University 
derive from these requirements. When individuals within the 
Queen’s community violate the essential rights of other members 
or abrogate their own responsibilities, discipline must be readily 
available to those in authority, but the application of discipline 
must be not only fair, it must be seen to be fair, and therefore, 
subject to appeal and review. The same applies to grievances 
which arise when there is an apparent breach of right, a neglect 
of responsibility, or an inappropriate application of discipline. 
There must be effective informal and formal procedures for 
seeking redress of grievances and appealing against discipline if 
embittered relations among members of the University communi- 
ty are to be avoided. 

With these considerations in mind we have attempted to 
evaluate the current procedures at Queen’s University for dealing 
with cases of grievance and discipline. The present arrangements 


appear to us to be characterized by three features: multiple 
channels for resolution, informality, and low visibility. The 
advantages of these characteristics have been stressed to us repeat- 
edly in briefs and representations made to us. Our Committee is 
firmly convinced that there are positive values inherent in the 
availability of multiple channels, particularly the many informal 
channels which encourage the resolution of most difficulties at an 
early stage and without the glare of publicity. At the same time, 


it has become clear to us that there are also some serious deficienc- 


ies in the present procedures. The very characteristics which have 
proved so effective in some ways have tended, as the University 
has grown and become more complex, to create confusion and 
insecurity because many members of the University community 
are unsure of the appropriate channels to use. A very personal, 
informal and low-key approach to grievances has often added to 
frustration by creating a real or imagined brick-wall blocking 
further appeals against an unfavourable decision or failure to 
resolve difficulties. 

The main thrust of our recommendations is two-fold. First, 
we urge continued heavy reliance upon the existing informality 
and multiple channels for handling cases of grievance and discip- 
line. But second, in order to overcome some of the present 
deficiencies, we recommend that the present procedures be 
augmented by an explicit statement of the rights and responsibi- 
lities of the members of the University community and by the 
addition of more visible formal procedures with clear channels of 
appeal. 


il RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


The Nature of the University Community 


The University, composed of students, faculty and support- 
ing staff, is a community engaged in teaching, learning, research 
and scholarship. There must be a commitment on the part of all 
members of the Queen’s community to maintain an atmosphere 
conducive and appropriate to these activities. From this purpose 
and commitment the essential rights and responsibilities of mem- 
bers of the University community are derived. Rights imply 
responsibilities which are the cost of the enjoyment of rights. The 
very act of coming to Queen’s to teach or learn or work, and 

thereby joining the University community, involves a tacit agree- 
ment to respect its fundamental purposes. 

All members of the university community, students, 
faculty and supporting staff, enjoy the same basic rights in rela- 
tion to each other and are bound by the same responsibilities to 
respect the rights of others, as are all citizens. Among these basic 
rights are freedom of expression, freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association, freedom of political belief, and freedom from 
personal force and violence, threats of violence, and personal 
abuse. In addition, specific rights and responsibilities apply to 
each of these groups in relation to the particular role they occupy 
within the university. 


Rights and Responsibilities 


Students: Students are fully accountable and wholly 
responsible individuals. We therefore reject the concept of the 
University acting in loco parentis, that is, in the place of parents, 
or with parental responsibility for the student before the law. 
Each student has a personal responsibility to fulfil the purpose 
of the University by pursuing to good advantage a program of 
study to which he has been admitted by the University and by 
not interfering with the free pursuit of knowledge by his fellow 
students and teachers. As well as responsibilities the student has 
associated rights: 


the right of admission to any course within the 
University for which he is qualified, in accordance 
with established priorities where facilities or services 
are limited; 


the right to consult with his instructors during 
normal working hours, having due regard to the 
rights of other students and to the time that an 
instructor may reasonably devote to a particular 
subject; 


the right to fair examination under the practice of 
the Faculty or School in which the student is 
registered; 


the right of access to classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries and other necessary facilities and services in 
accordance with the requirements of the program of 
study and the regulations of the University; 


(5) the right to work and study free from undue 
disturbance; 


(6) the right to ask that a University regulation or policy 
be reviewed, in the expectation that the request will | 
be brought before the appropriate body; 


(7) the right to express opinions, criticisms and dissent 
freely. 


Faculty: The Faculty members are appointed to prepare 
and present courses, teach and examine, to supervise graduate 
research, to pursue research and scholarship and to assist in 
policy-making and administration in the University. They have a 
responsibility to carry out their various functions to the best of 
their abilities. The rights of academic staff are determined by 


their terms of employment, which incorporate a very important 
body of custom, peculiar to the role of the academics in society 
and designed to preserve academic freedom. Some of the most 
important of these rights are codified in the Senate Statement on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure. There are other rights which 
derive from the purposes of the University: 


(1) the right to teach, to supervise, to pursue research 
and contribute to the administration of the 
University in any capacity to which they are appoint- 
ed, and to do any other work sanctioned by the 
University free from undue disturbance; 


(2) the right of access to classrooms, laboratories, 
libraries and other necessary facilities and services; 


(3) the right to express opinions, criticism and dissent 
within the traditional context of academic freedom. 


Supporting Staff: The supporting staff are employed by 
the University to fulfil various functions. The rights and 
responsibilities of supporting staff are governed by their employ- 
ment relationship with the University. Their general responsibi- 
lity is to perform the services for which they are employed by 
the University. In meeting these responsibilities, staff members 
have concomitant rights consistent with their positions and 
professional responsibilities within the University, and have: 


(1) the right of access to work: 

(2) the right to work free from undue disturbance, and 

(3) the right to fair and equitable procedures which 
govern the application of discipline and the hearing 
of grievances. 


The supporting staff who are members of a union have 
collective agreements with the University which set out employ- 


ment conditions and include grievance procedures. This report 
does not make any proposals with regard to rights and responsi- 
bilities under those agreements. 

The supporting staff who are not members of a union, 
including the professional administrative staff, the staff of the 
computing centre, the professional librarians, and the clerical 
and other non-professional staff, do not at present have a clear 
statement of their conditions of employment. Because of the 
diverse roles and conditions of employment within this group, 
the Committee does not feel competent to make recommenda- 
tions for detailed procedures. We recommend that the Principal 
ensure the preparation of a clear statement of conditions of 
employment, including appropriate grievance procedures, to 
cover the supporting staff who are not union members. We rec- 
ommend that these procedures embody the general principles 
emphasized in our report; a maximum use of informal channels 
and free access to formal channels. Furthermore, we would urge 
that before establishing these procedures, the officers of the 
University consult widely with representatives of the various; 
groups of supporting staff. 


Authority in the University 


The authority of the Board of Trustees, the Senate and the 
Faculty Boards is set out in the University Charter and in the 
constitutions of the Senate and the Faculty Boards. Authority is 
delegated by them to other bodies and individuals. In many 
cases the authority assigned to individuals has not been clearly 
defined. While this has encouraged the exercise of considerable 
initiative by some individuals with good results for the communi- 
ty, it has potentially serious disadvantages. Where the extent of 
authority is unclear, it is all too easy to act beyond its limits and 
thus improperly, or to fail to act up to the limits of authority and 
leave responsibilities unfulfilled. 

Faculty members tend to learn the limits of their authority 
by a process of informal discussion and by observation. Even 
those acting in administrative capacities often have no guidelines 
other than perceived past practice. Students usually have less 
experience than faculty in the University community and are 
even more at the mercy of conventional wisdom. We recommend, 
therefore, that each body with rule-making authority at Queen’s 
be asked to issue guidelines on the nature and limits of the 
authority of all decision-makers to whom it has delegated power 
to act, and that these guidelines be published for the benefit of 
those subject to the authority. 


A Code of Conduct 


Notions of the legitimate purposes of the University differ 
and where interests clash, broad generalities do not produce 
solutions. Without ascertainable rules of conduct, discipline 
appears arbitrary and grievances sink unresolved. On the other 
hand, a highly specific code would give rise to a whole range of 
legalistic problems and, as well, would probably not be widely 
read or generally understood. 

Careful consideration of this question of ‘“‘code or no code 
has led us to make the following recommendations: first, that 
every authorized rule-making body on the campus, the Faculty 
Boards, Residence Boards, the Inter-Residence Council and the 
A.M.S., for example, be urged to review and update regularly and 
publish to those within its jurisdiction any rules, regulations or 
statements of duties, the breach of which might give rise to 
discipline or grievances; second, that the following proposed code 
of conduct be made the basis for determining what is or is not 
acceptable conduct at Queen’s. Rules and regulations promulgat- 
ed by authorized bodies should be consistent with this code, and 
in situations where no body of promulgated rules and regulations 
applies, the general provision of the code should govern. 
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In general terms, acceptable conduct does not infringe the 
rights of other members of the University community and con- 
forms to the regulations of the University and its subordinate 
jurisdictions and to the law of the land. The following conduct 
is unacceptable and constitutes an offence within the University 
community: 


(a) aviolation of published rules and regulations of the 
University or of any authorized rule-making body 


within the University; 
(b) 


failure to comply with the directions of officials of 
the University acting within the scope of their 


authority; 


(c) 


a violation of civil law that affects the orderly 


functioning of the University; these violations include | 


assault, libel, slander or other forms of intimidation, 
vandalism or damage to the property of Queen’s or 
a member of the University community or of the 
A.M.S. or any other University organization. 


(d) 


a violation of criminal law that affects the orderly 
functioning of the University; 


(e) all forms of academic dishonesty such as plagiarism, 
cheating, furnishing false information to the Univers- 


ity, forgery, misuse of University documents; 


(f) 


a violation of the rights of any member of the 
University community. 


Sanctions 


A code of conduct must include some indication of sanc- 
tions. The penalties available and appropriate to Universities are 
few. Within the University the mildest form of sanction is the 
informal reprimand or rebuke. Somewhat more serious is the 
written warning, which usually puts the recipient on notice that 
more stringent disciplinary measures will result if there is a 
further breach. Probation is the next step, involving an order of 
suspension or expulsion to take effect upon the specified further 
transgressions, which may be quite minor in themselves. A 
suspension of privileges to recreational non-academic facilities is 
particularly appropriate where there has been some abuse of the 
facility in question. Suspension of the right to attend classes or 
to use particular academic facilities may be serious if the period 
is prolonged. Suspension of full University privileges is even 
more serious. Expulsion from the University or termination of 
appointment is the most serious sanction available to the Univers- 
ity. 

In general we do not favour the use of fines as a University 
sanction because their effect varies so widely depending on the 
resources of the person fined. On the other hand, an order of 
restitution may be particularly appropriate where there has been 
damage to University property. 

With respect to academic and non-academic staff members, 
an adverse effect on salary and promotion will obviously be a 
major sanction. 

We recommend that, as far as possible, rule-making bodies 
that promulgate rules and regulations in accordance with our 
earlier recommendations should specify the sanctions that apply. 


lil. EXTERNAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Public Law and the Civil Authorities 


The human rights protected by our laws and inherent in 
our political system are held in common by those within the 
University community and those outside it, as is the responsibility 


to obey the laws of the land. A member of the University com- 
munity is liable to legal action on two fronts. He is simultaneous- 
ly a member of two societies: his university community and 
Canadian society at large. Membership in a university society has 
no effect on the rules governing conduct in Canadian society. A 
university is not a sanctuary, and there is no privileged status 
accorded to University members under our public law and none 
should be accorded in practice. 

A person should not be subject to double jeopardy, that is, 
he should not be subjected to two similar prosecutions or court 
actions for the same act. He may, however, be subject to two 
codes of behaviour at the same time, and such double jurisdiction 
does not necessarily constitute double jeopardy. Different 
interests may be protected and different issues may be raised. 
For example, if a student destroyed or damaged University 
property, he could be prosecuted in the ordinary courts of the 
land or in the A.M.S. Court, or inboth. In the criminal courts 
the public interest is protected. In the A.M.S. Court the 
University’s private interest is protected, by a restitution order 
for example. In most cases, however, two prosecutions or legal 
actions should not occur because there is an element of double 
jeopardy in many cases of double jurisdiction. Violations of civil 
or criminal law should be dealt with principally through the legal 
system of the country and not through a University system. Many 
offences, however, that could theoretically be taken to civil court 
may not warrant the time and expense of court proceedings and 
may, therefore, be dealt with only within the University jurisdic- 
tion. This is so in many groups within society and is not unique 
to universities. Certain minor offences may thus be dealt with, 
for example, solely by officers of the University administration 
or by the A.M.S. judicial system in the case of students. 

Problems will arise in determining the limits of the jurisdic- 
tion of the disciplinary system of the University where the law of 
the land is broken. The guiding principle that must be emphasized 
constantly is that the University will only act when it feels that 
its own vital interests, as defined in its Code, are affected. Our . 
recommendation is that unless University interests are affected, 
all matters of criminal law are to be left to the police and the 
proper public authorities. 

Much concern has been expressed to the Committee on 
what duty members of the University have to report criminal 
offences. We are advised that under the law in Canada today no 
person, including the officers of the University, would be obliged 
to report a criminal offence to the police as long as the failure to 
report did not constitute what may be considered to be an act of 
encouragement. Officials and members of the University must 
continue to exercise the judgment used by every citizen in decid- 
ing whether or not to report any breach of the law to the police. 
We recognize, of course, that the police may carry out investiga- 
tions and make arrests on campus where these relate to breaches 
of the criminal law. 

The officers of the University do not, in every case, have 
the choice of whether a matter of dispute is to be resolved in 
University forums rather than the courts. Proceedings in the 
courts against the University itself or students or members of 
the faculty, although still rare, are becoming less rare. We are 
concerned about the position of the individual member of the 
Queen’s community who gets embroiled in such a law suit, usually 
through no fault of his own. An A.M.S. constable, for example, 
might be sued by another student or a faculty member for alleged 
use of undue force. Whether or not the action was well-founded, 
legal expenses would be involved in defending the action. 

Another example is afforded by a student who seeks to 
redeem a failing grade by a case in the courts. The student will 
almost certainly lose the case, but the faculty member involved 
will lose financially too if he has to take the precaution of hiring 
a competent lawyer. Often it will be prudent for him to hire his 
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own lawyer, as he may have different interests from the University 
itself. For instance the University might be prepared to accept a 
settlement that a faculty member would regard as damaging to 

his academic reputation. 


We recommend that (a) where any member of the 
University community is not entitled to assistance under the 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan, and (b) he is subject to a criminal or 
civil proceeding by reason of any action taken in the perfor- 
mance of his required duties, he should be entitled to hire his 
own lawyer and to be reimbursed by the University up to the 
full scale of fees set out in the Ontario Legal Aid Plan. 


A.M.S. Constables 


A.M.S. constables play an extremely important role in 
maintaining good order among Queen’s students as well as in 
preventing damage to University property. The excellent relations] 
existing between the A.M.S. constables and Queen’s students, and 
between the A.M.S. constables and the Kingston police must 
continue to exist. It is therefore recommended that: 


(i) the chief function of the A.M.S. constables should con- 
tinue to be crowd control at games and social functions. 
This responsibility should be carried out with firmness 
and sensitivity. In exercising this responsibility, the 
authority of the A.M.S. constables extends to that of 
protecting the interests of the University against non- 
members on University property, and we urge that the 
A.M.S. establish specific arrangements to cover injuries 
and liabilities incurred by A.M.S. constables in the 
carrying out of this responsibility. 


(ii) 


Under no circumstances should the A.M.S. constables be 
used as detectives or investigators. 


(iii) 


The A.M.S. constables should receive a wage commensur- 
ate with the important function they perform. 


(iv) In order to ensure the independence of the A.M.S. 
constables, no University financial subsidization should 


be permitted. 


The R.C.M.P. and Police on Campus 


The presence, real and imagined, of police, especially of 
R.C.M.P. officers engaged in surveillance of thought, at Canadian 
universities has introduced an explosive element into the delicate- 
ly balanced sphere of student and faculty discipline. Existing 
tensions have been further exacerbated by wide circulation of 
actual or rumoured R.C.M_P. activities on campus.This height- 
ening of tension mirrors the already deep-rooted anxieties about 
police surveillance in an academic world where free enquiry and 
freedom of expression are at the heart of the learning process. 
This Committee categorically rejects the notion that the R.C.M.P. 
or any other police force should clandestinely carry out investi- 
gations into the ‘“‘political”’ beliefs of any member of the Univer- 
sity. The police should be concerned with the activities of 
criminals, not with the ideas, however disconcerting, generated 
at the University. It is therefore recommended: 


(1) that in accordance with the recent C.A.U.T. policy 


the federal government be urged that: 


(i) there should be no general continuous permanent- 
ly authorized R.C.M.P. surveillance on the campus; 


,’ 


(ii) under no circumstances should the R.C.M.P. be 
encouraged to place undisclosed agents or inform- 
ers in University classrooms, societies, offices, or 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


clubs or to recruit such persons; 


no use of electronic or other mechanical listening 
devices be permitted; 


machinery be set up and publicly announced 
whereby the University or any member of its 
staff or student body who finds reason to believe 
that police surveillance is being performed on the 
University campus may appeal to a special govern- 
ment authority named and known as being 
responsible for dealing with such appeals; 


that the Senate appoint, for a three-year period, a 
Faculty-Student Adviser. The role of the Faculty- 
Student Adviser will be to assist members of the 
University community and the police to conduct the 
legitimate business of the police effectively, while 
protecting the freedom of the University and prevent- 
ing the misunderstanding that arises from clandestine 
investigations; 


that members of the University community be advised 
that any police enquiries should be directed to the 
Faculty-Student Adviser. Students or staff, such as 
pathologists, who in their professional capacity have 
regular contact with the police, should inform the 
Faculty-Student Adviser of the nature of the relation- 
ship and establish the extent to which the services of 
the Faculty-Student Adviser may be required; 


that all interviews arising out of enquiries initiated by 
the police be held in the presence of the Faculty- 
Student Adviser. The Faculty-Student Adviser should 
ensure that the subject under investigation is the only 
matter examined by the police; 


that when an individual wishes a formal security clear- 
ance in accordance with the normal procedures of the 
police, he authorize through the Faculty-Student 
Adviser, in writing, the release of the private informa- 
tion (as defined later in this chapter) requested by the 
police. Security enquiries initiated by the individual 
concerned will be conducted according to the prescrib- 
ed practice of the police; 


that in all police enquiries that are not initiated by 
the individual concerned, all questions and answers 


should be in writing and minutes of the interviews 
should be kept by the Faculty-Student Adviser. In 
this type of enquiry, private and confidential informa- 
tion (as defined later in this chapter) which the 
University may have on file concerning students and 
faculty members shall be released only when there has 
been a warrant issued. And when such a warrant has 
been issued, the individual being investigated should 
be permitted to see the file that has been released to 
the police; 


that the Senate shall receive an annual report from the 
Faculty-Student Adviser which shall include the 
number of enquiries received. 


It is obvious that the University cannot force the R.C.M.P. 
or other police and security agencies to act according to our 
directions. It is appropriate, however, that the University, deline- 
ate procedures for its members which will facilitate legitimate 
police enquiries while at the same time preserving essential rights 
and protections for members of the University community, 
especially the rights and freedoms associated with ideological 
views or Opinions. This Committee believes that police have legi- 


timate functions to fulfil on campus when pursuing an investiga- 
tion arising from a breach of criminal law, or inthe instance of an 
emergency situation in which potentially criminal or riotous 
behaviour appears imminent,or non-members of the University 
are unwilling to comply with the directions of the A.M.S. 
constables, In the latter case, the A.M.S. constables should have 
the right to request the presence of one or two city policemen 
(or in the case of large gatherings such as those in the football 
stadium about half a dozen), but the request for a larger number 
of police should require the procedure for emergencies set forth 
at the end of Part IV of our report. While recognizing that the 
police do have some legitimate functions to fulfil on campus, we 
categorically reject the notion that it is the business of the police 
to touch on any area related to “thought control’’, or the 
ideological views or opinions of any member of the University 
community. To this purpose, the Faculty-Student Adviser will 
represent a University resource providing advice, experience and 
protection to benefit all members of the University community 
in their relationships with the police, particularly in those cases 
relating to a security enquiry. 


Confidentiality and Release of Information about 
Members of the Academic Community 


In the same way as other citizens, members of the Univers- 
ity community have the right to enjoy confidentiality concerning 
their personal and private lives. It is, however, necessary for the 
University, for its normal operation, to possess some personal 
information about faculty and students. 


It is recommended that as discretionary safeguards to 
protect personal relationships that are formed at the university 
the following guidelines be recognized: 

(i) All information relating to faculty members, 
students, or employees of the University and 
gathered or held by the University, its faculty 
or other employees, obtained in respect of 
university affiliation be treated as private except 
as provided in (ii) and (iii) herein. 

The following be regarded as public information: 
(a) Lists of graduates, and scholarships 
awarded; 
(b) Local and home address, program in which 
the student is or was registered, number of 
years in attendance, degrees obtained and 
when; 
Information of the kind now made public 
by the University in such publications as 
the Principal’s Report, or the Calendars. 
The following private information be excluded 
from these guidelines, recognizing that there are 
adequate safeguards existing in the standards of 
professional ethics and the duties required by 
law: 


(a) 


(ii) 


(c) 


(iii) 


professional communications concerning 
members of the University (by way of 
example those commitments among mem- 
bers of the legal or medical professions); 
necessary Communications between facul- 
ties and external bodies having responsib- 
ility for professional qualifications. 


(b) 


(iv) Private information be made available to desig- 
nated authorized personnel within the University 
concerned with the purposes for which the infor- 
mation was collected. 

When private information is stored in computer 


data banks, precautions be taken to ensure that 


(v) 


controls are developed to limit access strictly to 
to those individuals prescribed in (iv). 

Except as stated above, private factual information 
be released only with the authorization of the per- 
son to whom the information relates. This may be 
be facilitated by a blanket authorization to a de- 
partment or faculty for a release of information 
concerning himself or herself, as for example by 
the person seeking employment or entry to other 
universities. Where information is requested by 
telephone and when the caller is not personaily 
known, the name and telephone number of the 
caller should be taken and the call returned. 

A written document may be designated as confi- 
dential by the writer. In this case it should be 
made available only to the addressees named in 
the document. When a confidential communica- 
tion is requested, the person asked to prepare 
such a communication should be told to whom 

or what responsible group or groups the com- 
munication will be shown and the purposes for 
which it will be used. 

When private information, including information 
designated as confidential, gathered within the 
University has fulfilled the purpose for which it 
was collected, it shall be deposited in the Archives 
of Queen’s University and be retained at all times 
under appropriate security. Any such private in- 
formation may be consulted by authorized re- 
searchers under the supervision of the University 
Archivist twenty-five years after the subject has 
left Queen’s University with the authorization of 
the individuals involved or, if deceased, their exec- 
utors or next of kin, and in any case ten years 
after the death of the individuals involved. 


(vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


Privacy of Library Records 


It is clear that informational materials are a significant part 
of the resources of knowledge available to all members of the 
University community. In this community, University libraries 
have the responsibility of collecting, arranging, preserving and 
making available and assisting in the use of information materials. 
However, the freedom of intellectual enquiry, study, discussion 
and the freedom to read materials representing many points of 
view on any subject are basic to the purposes of the University. 
Therefore, no member of the University should be subject to any 
pressure resulting from a record of what he has read. 

We recommend that any records which may be necessary 
for the orderly distribution, location and use of information 
materials by individuals, which may be maintained by University 
libraries, are to be used solely for the orderly purposes of library 
business, and are to be considered private. 


Recruitment on the Campus 


In recent years students at Queen’s and elsewhere have 
objected to the presence on the campus of recruiters for 
industries regarded by the objectors as being immoral. The 
argument is that to make its facilities thus available amounts to 
complicity by the University. The response is made that to deny 
access to the campus for some recruiters is to deny potentially 
interested students full freedom in their choice of jobs. 

We recommend that the Senate maintain the power and 
responsibility of laying down general rules in regard to student re- 
cruitment on campus by off campus employers and organizations. 


Special Status of Medical Students 


As an important part of their training, Medical students 
must assume clinical responsibilities. Because of the special 
nature of this clinical experience, the student is subject to the 
disciplinary code laid down by the Ontario College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. It is therefore felt by the Committee that the 
Queen’s Medical School should continue to assume delegated 
disciplinary powers from the Ontario College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. 


IV. PROPOSED SYSTEM FOR HANDLING GRIEVANCES 


AND DISCIPLINE WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY 


Overview of the Proposed System: 
Informality and Formality Combined 


We assume that students, faculty, and non-academic staff 
are to be recognized as rights-bearing members of the Queen’s 
University community. All three groups must be able individually 
and collectively to resist pressures and to dispute penalties which 
are inconsistent with their rights or the rules by which the 
University is governed. 


Informality 


As far as is consistent with ensuring protection for the 
rights of those who make up the University community, we 
propose that existing structures for dealing with grievances and 
discipline be retained. Most clashes between members of the 
University community are best resolved informally by discussion. 
Even where discussion aided by conciliation is not successful, 
there are many disagreements which should continue to be 
settled, as they are now, simply by the decision of a person in 
authority. Administrators in the University, as part of their 
duties, can be expected to make responsible decisions. If too 
many of these decision-making functions are transferred to 
committees or tribunals of students and faculty, an unwieldy 
structure will be built. We must avoid the creation of a decision- 
making process that is unduly demanding on the time and energy 
of people who wish to devote themselves to teaching and learning. 
P-esent structures for dealing with grievance and discipline should, 
in general, therefore, be retained, but not without some changes. 

At present the faculty member or administrator to whom 
a grievance comes will try first to settle the matter, perhaps by 
granting some concession or by bringing together those involved 
to seek a reasonable solution. Grievances initiated with a faculty 
member may be taken up with the Department Head or Dean 
involved. It appears that most grievances are settled in this way. 
Only occasionally is a grievance referred to a higher level of 
administration or to a Departmental Council or Faculty Board. 

Particularly where a student complaint is involved, it is 
dangerous to assume that all is well because a ‘“‘settlement”’ is 
achieved in the sense that a grievance is ‘““dropped’”’. A student 
may not wish to give offence by proceeding to a higher level, or 
he or she may not know where to go. A series of references 
back and forth to this or that administrator, or even a series of 
meetings at various times when the faculty member involved is 
available may lead to a grievance being ‘‘dropped”’ because the 
grievor “‘isn’t get ting anywhere”’ or “‘is being given the run 
around’’. Such “settlements” can only contribute to general 
dissatisfaction. Unfortunately, in the University, as in every 
large organization, there are those who, perhaps unconsciously, 
come to rely on these means of disposing of problems. 

We are satisfied that in most cases grievances or complaints 
are given real consideration by Department Heads, Deans and 
other Officers of the University, provided the grievance is well 
articulated, and presented to the appropriate officer of the 
University. That is not to say that students or faculty who are 
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inarticulate, or who do not know whom to approach, or who are 
making basic challenges, are never given an adequate hearing at 
Queen’s. They are, and on the whole we are convinced of the 
good faith of those charged with dealing with such matters. But 
the fact remains that many members of the University commun- 
ity do not know what their rights are, who to approach with a 
complaint, how to demonstrate the validity of their grievances, 
and where to go next if the matter is not settled to their satisfac- 
tion. 

We wish to make it unmistakably clear that we are in 
favour of retaining an informal method of settling grievances 
which, we feel certain, will continue to be the best means of 
achieving solutions satisfactory to both the University and 
persons with grievances. We will, nevertheless, propose some 
formalizations of the administrative structure for dealing with 
grievances, and appeals in discipline, to ensure that any grievor 
can ultimately get a hearing that can be seen to be just. For 
example, under our proposal, a grievance must be in writing if a 
Dean or higher administrative officer is to be obliged to deal with 
it within a limited time. However, it must not be inferred that 
the obligation of a Dean or anyone else to give serious considera- 

ion to an oral grievance should be in any degree lessened. 
Similarly, we will propose a hierarchy through which the grievor 
must proceed if he is to be entitled to force a decision one way or 
another at any level, but that is not to say that the student or 
faculty member is precluded from making a complaint initially to 
whomever he wishes. 


Formality 


The University Senate is the legislative body which deter- 
mines how the University community is to function. As such, 
the Senate is the appropriate forum for the debate of policy 
matters, but is inappropriate for the adjudication of questions 
relating to the individual discipline or grievance, although, 
theoretically, it would always have the power to take upon itself 
the jurisdiction to decide any individual cases. We recommend, 
therefore, that there be superimposed upon existing grievance 
and discipline processes an ultimate appeal to an impartial 
decision-making body. This Ultimate Tribunal would in practice 
make the final decision in all cases of individual grievance and 
discipline. We assume that the Senate would not enter into 
consideration of any individual case once this new tribunal has 
been established. 

Two other matters of general policy inherent in our pro- 
posals warrant particular attention. First, we do not propose to 
draw any clear line between “‘grievances”’ and ‘“‘discipline’’. 
Generally, discipline is, and should continue to be, meted out by 
administrative officers of the University, by departmental com- 
mittees or Faculty Boards, and by the A.M.S. Court. From any 
of these decisions there should be a right of appeal, and our 
proposal is simply that such appeals fall into the grievance 
channel. In the case of expulsion or suspension from the Univers- 
ity, however, the appeal procedure should be expedited, as 
explained below. Second, wherever possible, students and faculty 
should be subject to the same procedures, although there will 
remain, of course, structures and procedures peculiar to one 
group or the other, like the tenure appeal system and the A.M.S. 
Court. 

We do not consider it inappropriate that where students 
and staff are together involved in breaches of the Code of 
Conduct, the A.M.S. Court have jurisdiction over students, where- 
as members of faculty or supporting staff would be subject to 
administrative sanctions. A different range of sanctions or 
penalties are available for different members of the University 
community and, quite properly, the appropriate sanctions may 
vary with the nature of the responsibility which the member 


involved bears to the University. Moreover, true equality of 
punishment demands consideration of the different impact that 
the same sanction might have on the various individuals involved. 

Grievance channels and disciplinary procedures must be 
much better advertised, with some emphasis placed upon our 
suggested time limits. Individuals must not see their concerns 
swallowed up and lost in the depths of the administration. Bottle- 
necks in the decision-making process must be removed, and 
individuals must be granted means of ensuring that decisions are 
made, one way or another, within reasonable time on grievances 
raised within the time limits. 


Proposed Structure in Outline: In broadest outline, the five 
principal components of our proposed structure for dealing with 
grievance and discipline are: 


(i) The present structures. These include, for example, 
administrative procedures, Faculty Boards and their committees, 
the A.M.S. Court and Residence Tribunals. These structures 
must be better advertised and modified to ensure that the grievor 
can move to the next decision-making level within reasonable 
time and ultimately to an impartial Ultimate Tribunal. 


(ii) A filtering tribunal. Appeals from all administrative 
decisions and the decisions of lesser judicial tribunals in the 
University must be taken to the “Filter” before proceeding to 
the Ultimate Tribunal. The ‘‘Filter’s”’ function wil! not be to 
decide on the substance of any particular case appealed to it but 
rather to determine whether a further hearing is required. The 
“Filter” will be empowered to dispose of any appeal in one of 
three ways. It may dismiss an appeal where no prima facie case 
has been made, it may permit an appeal to proceed to the Ulti- 
mate Tribunal, or it may characterize the issue as a political or 
policy grievance rather than an adjudicative matter, and move it 
onto the floor of the Senate. An “‘adjudicative” matter is one 
that takes the form of a dispute between two parties which can 
ve settled by finding the facts and applying to them a predeter- 
mined standard or rule. 


(iii) The Ultimate Tribunal. This tribunal must be, and must 
be seen to be, impartial as between individuals and representatives 
of the interests in conflict. Its function will be essentially 
adjudicative, that is, it will not be a policy-making body, and it 
will have final authority to dispose of matters properly appealed 
to it. The function of the Ultimate Tribunal will be to determine 
the facts in any grievance brought before it, and to judge those 
facts against the applicable rules made by duly authorized bodies 
in the University, or the general terms of the proposed Code of 
Conduct. 


(iv) The Senate. Where the ‘‘Filter’’ has characterized 
the grievance as a political or policy grievance, it will have power, 
on short notice, to order debate on the matter in the Senate, 
with the right to speak guaranteed to the proponents of the 
grievance. 


(v) Support Groups. We recognize that many of the 
individuals governed by our proposed system of dealing with 
grievances and discipline, will lack the skills, self-confidence or 
knowledge of the system needed to ensure full protection of 
their rights as members of the University community. We there- 
fore propose means of ensuring that any grievor has available to 
him the support of peer groups, or a special officer to advise and 
guide his appeal. 


We will now deal with each of the components in greater 
detail and then consider briefly the problem of legal costs and 
the role of counsel before University tribunals, the role of a 
possible ombudsman, University tenure arrangements in relation 


to our proposals, and the problem of violence and massive disrup- 
tion on the campus. 


A Structure for Grievances and Discipline: 
Some Detailed Considerations 


] Present Structures. Each department and Faculty, and 
the Principal’s Office, should be directed to amend its present 
procedures in accordance with our recommendations, and where 
our recommendations are not directly applicable, the general 
principles inherent in them should be observed. For present 
purposes we will examine and make proposals with regard to 
the following channels through which administrative discipline 
proceedings flow: 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(A) 


Administrative and Faculty Board Grievance Channels 
Administrative Disciplinary Channels 

The Dean of Student Affairs 

Disciplinary Decisions in the Library System 
Residence Disciplinary Tribunals 

A.M.S. Court 


Administrative and Faculty Board Grievance Channels. 


We recommend the imposition of time limits within 
which a faculty member or administrator with whom 
a grievance is lodged must make a decision one way 
or the other. We also recommend the establishment 
of a limitation period within which grievances must 
be raised. These are the principal elements of formali- 
zation which we would inject into the system. Under 
our proposed time limit, a student grievor could force 
a grievance through the administrative process in a 
maximum of nine weeks. In the case of a faculty 
member starting with his department head, the 
process could take no more than seven weeks. How- 
ever, if a grievor wishes to take advantage of formal 
time limits, he must observe the formality of present- 
ing a grievance in writing within six weeks of the 
incident or last incident in a series giving rise to his 
grievance. 


Step 1. We propose that there should be a clearly 
advertised line of appeal in matters of 
grievance by faculty and students. In the 
case of students, the line of appeal should 
commence with the faculty member in 
question, if the matter involves a single 
member. In the case of a faculty member 
the line of appeal should commence with 
the Head of the Department or, where no 
department is involved, the next appropri- 
ate administrative officer. The procedure 
adopted at all administrative levels should 
be completely informal and any investiga- 
tion may be as discreet as is deemed 
appropriate. There should be a considerable 
emphasis on conciliation, as is now the 
case. We would emphasize here, in looking 
ahead, that once the grievor has exhausted 
the administrative line of appeal, he is 
entitled to a “judicial” hearing. 

Any professor presented with a 
grievance, whether orally or in writing, 
should attempt to reach a settlement. If 
no settlement can be reached within two 
weeks, the professor should be required 
to make a definite ruling on the matter, 
stated briefly in writing if requested to do 


Step 2. 


Step 3. 


Step 4. 
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so by the student. The written disposition 
should be given no later than two weeks 
after receipt of the grievance, but any stu- 
dent who wishes to insist on the time limit 
should be required to submit his grievance 
in writing , making some record of when it 
was submitted. Where the two-week limit 
is not observed, the student should be 
entitled to proceed to the next level of 
appeal, on the assumption that his grievan- 
ce has been denied. 

Unless a formal written grievance is 
submitted within six weeks of the incident, 
or last of the series of incidents complained 
of, the grievor should be precluded from 
pursuing the matter further. A limitation 
period of less than six weeks would tend to 
cut short attempts at informal settlement. 


In the case of a faculty composed of depart- 
ments, a student’s appeal will be taken to 
the Head or Chairman of the Department. 
Appeals should be allowed to be oral or in 
writing, but would have to be in writing if 
requested by the Head of the Depart- 

ment or if the student intended further to 
insist on time limits in dealing with the 
matter. Once again, if no settlement can 

be reached, the Head of the Depart- 

ment should be required to indicate in 
writing a definite disposition of the 

matter. If there is no notification within 
two weeks, the grievor should be entitled 
to assume an unfavourable disposition. The 
same rules should apply to faculty griev- 
ances, such as grievances against salary or 
promotion determinations, which, of 
course, would be initiated at the level of 
Department Head or Chairman. 


The right of appeal similar to that taken 
from an individual professor to the Head 
of the Department should be allowed from 
Department Heads to Deans or Directors 
of Schools. Where the Faculty is not 
departmentalized, Step 2 is omitted. The 
Dean should be entitled to ask that any 
grievances brought to him be put into 
writing and, once again, unless a grievance 
is in writing the grievor will have no right 
to insist on time limits, but nothing should 
preclude a Dean from acting on all com- 
plaints. The Dean, like the Department 
Head, should have complete freedom of 
action in seeking to settle or resolve griev- 
ances, and presumably his efforts will be 
largely conciliatory. There should be a 
three-week time limit for this stage of the 
grievance procedure, at the end of which 
if there is no notice of disposition, the 
grievor will be entitled to appeal further 
on the assumption that his grievance has 
been denied. 


The final stage of administrative appeal 
will be to the Principal who will, in all 
probability, delegate the disposition of 
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the appeal to the appropriate Vice-Principal. 
The same considerations with regard to the 
requirement of written grievances and (B) 
methods of settlement should apply at this 
final stage as at the lower stages. The 
Principal’s Office should be required to 
notify the grievor within two weeks of the 
disposition of the grievance and in the event 
of a failure to give notice within the time 
limit, the grievor should be entitled to treat 
his grievances as denied and to seek a 
hearing from the Ultimate Tribunal by 
applying to the ‘“‘Filter’’. 


We propose that a grievor will lose his right 
of appeal if he has not served written notice of his 
intention to appeal further within one week after 
notification that he has been given an adverse 
decision. If an administrative decision-maker at 
any level of appeal elects not to give notice that 
the appeal has been denied but rather to allow the 
two- or three-week time limit to run, the grievor 
need not give notice of further appeal until one 
month has elapsed after the date upon which he 
became entitled to assume that a decision not in 
his favour had been made. We propose that the 
time limits imposed from the various stages of 
administrative appeal should be allowed to be 
extended by agreement. This agreement will have 
to be in writing if subsequently to be relied upon. 
Any special hearings or inquiries should thus be 
completed within the time limits unless the grievor 
consents to an extension. 

There are two further aspects of this proposed 
formalization of the structure for dealing with 
grievances which are important if the structure is to 
function effectively. First, we contemplate that in 
most cases where a grievor does not get satisfaction 
as a result of informal approaches to a professor or 
member of the administration, he will ask the 
assistance of some recognized campus organization 
or individual in pursuing his grievance through these 
more formal channels. He may proceed without 
such support, but most grievors would probably 
prefer to be assisted. Second, we do not propose 
any particular procedure to be followed at any of 
the administrative stages of the grievance proceeding. 
We would expect the decision-makers to continue to 
be as fair and open-minded as they have assured us 
they now are. The power of consultation should 
not be limited in any way. We emphasize again that 
once the grievor has exhausted the administrative 
line of appeal, he is entitled to a “‘judicial”’ hearing. 

We recognize that the power to make many 
decisions on matters of grievances or discipline is 
in fact vested in Faculty Boards and their 
committees. Whatever body has in fact made the 
decision, or is by the rules of the particular 
Faculty or Department empowered to make the 
decision, for purposes of the grievance system the 
decision should be treated as having been made by 
an individual professor, a Department Head, Dean 
or the Principal, as the case may be, and the time 
limits applicable to his decision will apply. Under 
our proposed system no person in the administrative 
grievance chain should deal formally with the griev- 
ance or appeal until he is satisfied that the preceding 


stage has been completed. 


Administrative Disciplinary Procedures, Including 
Expulsion and Suspension from the University. 
The essence of our proposal for discipline may be 
simply stated. We propose no changes in the pro- 
cess by which the initial decision to discipline either 
a faculty member or a student is arrived at, but any 
student or faculty member subjected to any 
decision adverse to his individual interests should 
have the right to appeal to the next highest 
decision-maker in the administrative chain, and his 
appeal should be regarded as a grievance against the 
decision. Thus the processes of grievance and 
disciplinary appeal are to be indistinguishable. 

Any decision should be regarded as a 
disciplinary decision capable of appeal if it is 
adverse to the individual interests of a member of 
the faculty or astudent, and is madeon the basis 
that he has failed in some way to live up to the 
general or particular standards of the University. 

We have already referred to the range of sanctions 
available against both students and staff in our 
consideration of a Code of Conduct. It is worth 
stressing that the disciplining of a faculty member 
is similar to discipline in any professional employ- 
ment situation. Adverse recommendations which 
affect promotions, salary and employment status 
generally are the main sanctions. If there is a griev- 
ance against a staff member with discipline as the 
end in view, the grievor as well as the staff member 
should be entitled to appeal the matter up to the 
“Filter”. Since the channels for grievance and 
disciplinary appeals are the same, the line of pro- 
gression will be clear in either case. 

To expedite appeals up the administrative 
chain and through the filtering process to the 
Ultimate Tribunal, notification of any disciplinary 
measures should clearly set out the penalty and the 
transgression for which it has been imposed, the 
person to whom the appeal can be made and how, 
and the limitation period for the appeal. It should 
also indicate support persons to whom the appellant 
can turn for assistance. 

The time for appeal in such cases should be at 
least one week, which is the time recommended 
above for appeals on grievances, or such longer 
period as the decision-making body may allow. 
Where no notice specifying the time for appeal has 
been given, the six week limitation period applicable 
to the filing of grievances should apply. 

Discipline, particularly discipline of a severe 
kind, should not be meted out until the person 
disciplined has been given a full and fair opportunity 
to hear the case against him, and to present evidence 
and make arguments on his own behalf before an 
unbiased decision-maker. Indeed, the courts of law 
will almost certainly require that these rules of 
natural justice be adhered to by any University body 
in reaching any such decision. In our view, any 
measure of discipline is unfair if the person disciplin- 
ed has not been given a chance to make his case. We 
therefore propose that no penalty other than a 
reprimand or a warning be put into effect until the 
person disciplined has exhausted all channels of 
appeal, or grievance, as we have previously referred 
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(C) 


(D) 


to them, open to him, or until that individual has 
allowed the time for appeal to lapse. The University 
administration must, however, retain the power, 
where necessary, to relieve any staff member of his 
duties pending the outcome of his appeal, provided 
that full salary and benefits continue. This action 
could be grieved against through normal channels if 
it were considered to be an arbitrary infringement 
of the right to teach, for example. 

We assume that no decision to expel or sus- 
pend a student from the University would be made 
without very serious consideration at all levels of 
the administration. At present decisions to expel on 
disciplinary grounds must be made by the Senate. 
We recommend that the Senate no longer exercise 
this function. Instead, such decisions should be 
made through the normal disciplinary channels and 
subject to the full range of appeal. Adverse decisions 
on matters of salary, promotion and the like might 
also be regarded as measures of discipline against 
faculty members. Appeals against such decisions 
should follow normal grievance channels. 

Equivalently serious sanctions for faculty mem- 
bers are at present dealt with by procedures under 
the University’s ““Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure”’, which is considered at the end of this 
Chapter. 

Where an appeal arises from a disciplinary 
decision, it will be in the interest of the administra- 
tion to deal with the appeal expeditiously and to 
notify the appellant immediately as the decision at 
each stage is made. A determined appellant could, 
in accordance with the proposed time limits, delay 
his penalty in even a frivolous case for a maximum 
of something over a month. This, however, we do 
not consider unjust or inconvenient. 


The Dean of Student Affairs. At present the Dean 
of Student Affairs has an informal role as recipient 
of grievances, although that is not the primary 
function for which the position was created. He sits 
on a number of Boards and Committees concerned 
with student affairs. The Dean of Student Affairs is 
probably not in the position to act directly to satisfy 
grievances nor does he appear to have a disciplinary 
function at present. In Item 5 below concerning 
support groups we make certain recommendations 
with regard to persons who can be designated to 
assist members of the University involved in a griev- 
ance or disciplinary procedure. For reasons given 
there, it is recommended that the Dean of Student 
Affairs not be made part of the formal grievance or 
disciplinary structure at Queen’s. 


Disciplinary Decisions in the Library System. There 
is little to say in connection with Library decisions 
that would not be a repetition of proposals with 
regard to administrative disciplinary decisons. 

Library infractions calling for discipline and the line 
of grievance appeal over matters of library administra- 
tion should be publicized. Logically, a chain of 
library appeals should lead to the Principal’s Office 
and thus be subsumed under the head of ‘“‘administra- 
tive Grievance Process” which, of course, includes 
appeals from discipline. Whether or not the final 
stage of the administrative appeal for library matters 
is to be the Office of the Principal, we would propose 
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that the appeal be able to be taken to the “Filter” 
and from there to the Ultimate Tribunal if appropri- 
ate. Library fines have the approval of tradition, and 
we are not opposed to their continuance. It is most 
unlikely that an appeal against a library fine would 


- ever pass the ‘‘Filter’’. 


In the Library, as elsewhere in the administra- 
tion, a degree of informality in conciliation in the 
working out of both grievances and appeals from 
discipline is considered desirable by most people in 
the Queen’s community. This informality can be 
retained as long as ultimately there is the right of 
appeal to a “‘judicial”’ tribunal. 


Residence Disciplinary Tribunals. The various resi- 
dences in Queen’s are organized in several different 
ways and depend financially and otherwise on the 
University in varying degrees. This Committee does 
not have jurisdiction to do more than make gratuitous 
recommendations for Elrond College and some of the 
other residences associated with Queen’s. In any 
case, no one disciplinary structure would be uniform- 
ly satisfactory. We therefore propose that the details 
of the structure and procedures for dealing with 
discipline in the residences should be worked out by 
the new Residences Board, now established as a 
committee of Senate, for those residences over which 
it has jurisdiction, and by the governing bodies of 
each of the other residences. Procedures established 
should be designed, however, to ensure a fair hear- 
ing before any penalty is imposed and regulations 
should be readily available to all residents. 

It is proposed, moreover, that if the governing 
body of any residence attached to Queen’s wishes 
to make use of the A.M.S. Court, it should be 
permitted to do so. Each residence should establish 
mechanisms as it sees fit to deal with its own 
disciplinary problems, but in the interests of consis- 
tency in the University community we urge the 
governing bodies of the various residences to allow 
an appeal from any residence disciplinary tribunal 
to the A.M.S. Court on certain specified grounds 
approved by the governing bodies. We suggest that 
the grounds should be: (i) misinterpretation of the 
Code of Conduct or any promulgated body of rules 
or regulations; (ii) bad faith, bias or other failure to 
observe the rules of natural justice; (iii) manifest 
unequal treatment or other injustice in the penalty. 


A.M.S. Court. We propose that the A.M.S. Court 
be retained and given some new functions. At 
present, section six of By-Law No. 13 of the 
Constitution of the Alma Mater Society provides 
that “all appeals from a decision rendered by the 
A.M.S. Court shall be heard by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs”. We propose the transfer 
of that right of appeal to the “Filter” and through 
it to the Ultimate Tribunal on grounds of: (i) mis- 
interpretation of the Code of Conduct or any 
properly promulgated body of rules or regulations; 
(ii) bad faith, bias or other failure to observe the 
rules of natural justice; (iii) manifest unequal treat- 
ment or other injustice in the penalty. 

We have already stated that the governing 
bodies of the various residences should establish a 
right of appeal from the disciplinary tribunals of 
the various residences to the A.M.S. Court on the 
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same grounds upon which an appeal may be taken 
from that Court to the Ultimate Tribunal. 

The A.M.S. Court should continue to exercise 
jurisdiction over students in the following matters: 


(a) any violation of an appropriately published 
rule or regulation in the University which is 
punishable by probation or a more serious 
sanction, except where the rule or regulation 
in question expressly assigns jurisdiction to a 
body or person other than the A.M.S. Court; 


(b) any failure to comply with the directions of 
an official of the University acting within the 
scope of his authority, except where the direc- 
tion is to comply with a rule or regulation 
which assigns jurisdiction to a body or person 
other than the A.M.S. Court; 


(c) any violation of the civil or criminal law which 
affects the orderly functioning of the Univers- 
ity as set out in the Code of Conduct, except 
plagiarism, cheating, furnishing false informa- 
tion to the University, forgery, and misuse of 
University documents. 


Any other violation of the Code of Conduct 
should be dealt with by the University administra- 
tion, subject to the right of appeal which we have 
proposed. We urge that where rules and regulations 
are published in accordance with our recommenda- 
tions, the jurisdiction of the A.M.S. Court over 
students should not be excluded without good reason. 
The present jurisdiction of the A.M.S. Court, as 
specified in the A.M.S. Constitution, is consistent 
with these recommendations. 

The A.M.S. Court should have power, as 
determined by the Code of Conduct, to invoke the 
full range of sanctions for conduct contrary to the 
Code, including suspension and expulsion. In the 
case of any sanction which calls for the student to 
withdraw from the University, he should have the 
right to appeal directly to the Ultimate Tribunal, 


_by-passing the “‘Filter’’ if he wishes. In no case 


would the order to withdraw from the University 
become effective until the Ultimate Tribunal had 


ruled on the matter or the time for appeal had elapsed. 


The ‘‘Filter”’ 


Our proposal is that there be a right to appeal 
to an Ultimate Tribunal from grievance decisions 
reached by the administration, including those on 
appeals from discipline, and from decisions from the 
A.M.S. Court. A major concern with our proposals is, 
of course, that appeals might be taken as a matter of 
course to the Ultimate Tribunal without adequate 
grounds or where there is so little at stake, in terms 
of principle or otherwise, that the appeal would 
constitute an unjustified demand on the system and 
on the time of people involved. In the system of 
public courts this difficulty is overcome partly by the 
charging of costs. In University appeals if the 
unsuccessful party were required to pay costs, 
frivolous appeals would be largely eliminated but so 
too would justifiable appeals by people who simply 
could not afford to run the risk of being burdened 
with costs. In our opinion some other method of 
filtering out unjustifiable appeals should be adopted. 


Our proposal is that there be a ‘‘Filter”’ tribunal 
with jurisdiction to determine conclusively whether 
there is a case to go to the Ultimate Tribunal. This 
“Filter” may well be the keystone of the whole 
structure that we propose. Two things seem clear: 
first, if the whole structure of grievances and discipline 
which we propose is to be widely credible, the “Filter” 
must be credible, since a great many matters will go 
no further than the Filter; second, the ‘‘Filter”, how- 
ever credible, will be involved in hard decisions which 
will make it the subject of attack by both radicals and 
reactionaries. This makes it important that, whatever 
its composition, the decision-maker in the filtering 
position should change quite frequently. 

We propose that there be a panel of the fourteen 
student senators, excluding the A.M.S. President or 
his delegate, and fourteen faculty senators drawn by 
lot. When a case reaches the Filter, the grievor and 
the Principal’s delegate will draw by lot the names of 
three of the student senators and three of the faculty 
senators who would constitute the ‘‘Filter” for that 
case. For the next case in any academic year, mem- 
bers would be drawn from the remaining eleven of 
each group until there were only two faculty and two 
students who had not served. At that point all the 
names would be replaced for drawing. 

The “Filter” committee thus selected would 
meet to consider the appeal application for which it 
was selected. Any appeal that would go forward to 
the Ultimate Tribunal must have the approval of 
three members of the panel. Most cases will involve 
students and this method of decision-making by the 
“Filter” puts a great strain on the student senators. 
However, we can think of no other means of giving 
the tribunal as wide credibility as it would gain if the 
filtering decisions were made in this way. It is 
realized that the responsibility would be great. We 
hope that the burden would not be intolerable in 
terms of the time involved. 

The “Filter” committee would hear the argu- 
ment by the parties to the grievance, or their counsel, 
in closed session. The “‘Filter’” committee would 
have to be assisted by an able staff to ensure some 
consistency of decisions where differently constitut- 
ed tribunals were drawn from the panel. We propose 
that in addition to secretarial staff, the “Filter” be 
assisted by a “Law Clerk”, a member of the Law 
Faculty, who would act as an impartial non-voting 
Chairman at all sessions of the ‘‘Filter” and advise 
on matters of law. There is a precedent for such a 
procedure in England where benches of lay- 
magistrates who deal with criminal matters, including 
some that are quite serious, are advised by a law-clerk, 
usually a senior practising lawyer. 

The ‘‘Filter” should be empowered to dispose 
of appeals in any one of three ways. It could dismiss 
the appeal as unjustified, it could send the appeal on 
to the Ultimate Tribunal, or it could order a debate 
on the matter at short notice in the Senate or in 
another appropriate deliberative body of the University. 

We are impressed by the notion that some 
grievances are not really matters of individual con- 
cern, but are reallyobjections to University policies 
or structures. A relatively small proportion of griev- 
ances instituted at the lowest levels are of this type, 
but this is the type of grievance that tends not to get 
settled at the lower levels by conciliation. Under our 
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proposals for the early stages of dealing with griev- 
ances, this sort of policy or political grievance would 
probably move very quickly through the grievance 
procedure. In some cases the grievance will, in 
essence, be an objection to the whole basis of the 
University’s organization, reflecting, as the University 
does to a considerable extent, the organization of 
society. In other cases policy grievances will be 
objections against specific University policies. Our 
Committee does not take either type of grievance 
lightly, but feels that a grievance procedure which 
calls for an issue to be framed in terms of the “‘guilt”’ 
or “innocence”’ of an individual provides an inappro- 
priate forum for the discussion of such matters. We 
therefore propose that the ‘“‘Filter” have very 
considerable authority to determine that although a 
grievance is not an adjudicative matter and therefore 
not suitable for the Ultimate Tribunal, it does raise 
questions of principle and policy which should be 
debated, and in such cases to set the matter down 
for debate on the floor of the Senate or in another 
appropriate deliberative body of the University. 

We propose that when the ‘‘Filter” has deter- 
mined that a grievance or disciplinary appeal is really 
a vehicle for furthering a policy dispute, it have 
power to order that debate should take place within 
a very few weeks and an opportunity should be 
accorded to the grievors to make their case on the 
floor of the Senate. This function, of course, places 
a grave burden on the “‘Filter’’ but we see no escape 
from such responsibility. 

It may be recalled that we have already defin- 
ed an “‘adjudicative’”’ matter as one that takes the 
form of a dispute between two parties which can be 
settled by finding the facts and applying to them a 
predetermined standard or rule. The standard may 
be highly specific or it may be general and nebulous. 
The question “‘Did this person break the rules of the 
University by cutting down a tree in front of the 
Principal’s residence? ” poses an adjudicative issue. 
What are the facts; and if he did in fact cut one tree 
down, did he break the established rule against 
destruction of University property? Somewhat 
more difficult is the question “Did this faculty 
member act in gross violation of his obligations to 
the University by refusing for three weeks to discuss 
anything other than the War in Vietnam with his 
engineering class? ”’ Again, what are the facts, and 
do the facts as established constitute a breach of his 
obligations as a University teacher? In the second 
case the adjudicative tribunal must obviously grapple 
with “policy” questions, but to the end of determin- 
ing a dispute between the faculty member and the 
administration. Both examples should be characteri- 
zed as “‘adjudicative”’, but the second illustrates the 
difficulties the “Filter”? may encounter where the 
standard against which the facts must be judged is a 
general one. In some cases it may be difficult to 
determine whether adjudication or policy debate is 
called for. 

Where the “Filter” determines that the matter 
may be characterized as adjudicative, it must decide 
whether there is a case worth taking to the Ultimate 
Tribunal. The standards determining whether a case 
is worthy will be different for appeals from the 
administrative process than for appeals from the 
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A.M.S. Court. In dealing with the appeals from the 
administrative process it must be remembered that 
we have proposed no guarantee of due process at 
any level below the Ultimate Tribunal. It follows 
that the ‘‘Filter” should be a very coarse one in these 
cases. Appeals from the A.M.S. Court, on the other 
hand, are from decisions rendered following “judicial” 
consideration with all that is implied in terms of a 
fair hearing and other aspects of due process. In 
these cases, a fine ‘‘Filter”’ is called for. 

We propose that in appeals from the administra- 
tive process the ‘‘Filter’’ should determine whether 
there is a prima facie case, i.e. whether the appellant 
has been able to show that, based on facts that he 
purports to be able to prove by plausible evidence, 
the appellant can make out a case. This standard can 
never be fully explicit and the result may to some 
degree depend on the sense of injury which the 
grievor conveys and the “political” climate surround- 
ing the grievance. In some cases the appeal will be 
against a decision which ‘is not governed by pre- 
determined standards but is at the discretion of the 
University Administration, such as the promotion or 
salary of a faculty member. In such cases the “‘Filter” 
would be unlikely to find that there were any sub- 
stantial grounds for appeal, unless the appellant could | 
make out a prima facie case that he had not received 
due consideration or had been dealt with on the basis 
of illegitimate bias. On the other hand if his appeal 
is, in fact, against the nature of the discretionary 
powers then the question is one of policy and might 
be sent to the Senate for debate on short notice. In 
the case of appeals from the A.M.S. Court the 
“Filter” should allow the matter to go to the 
Ultimate Tribunal (except under the provision of 
Recommendation 31) only if the appellant can 
make out the prima facie case that the A.M.S. 

Court (i) misinterpreted the Code of Conduct or 
any promulgated body of rules or regulations in 
the University; (ii) decided the case in bad faith, 
in a biased way or otherwise failed to observe the 
rules of natural justice; (iii) imposed a penalty 
which is manifestly unequal or otherwise unjust. 

The “Law Clerk” would advise the “‘Filter”’ 
committee on these matters. He would hear 
presentations made to them and delineate the issues 
for them, but would not be entitled to vote. 


The Ultimate Tribunal 


The Ultimate Tribunal should have final 
authority to decide upon the merits of adjudica- 
tive matters of grievance, which include appeals from 
discipline, and appeals from the A.M.S. Court. A 
matter is “‘adjudicative” when it involves the applica- 
tion of a predetermined standard to a set of facts, to 
determine whether the standard has been met in the 
case at hand. As has been pointed out, the process 
is far from mechanical, particularly where the stan- 
dard is a very broad or amorphous one, such as 
“conduct infringing on the rights of others to study 
free of undue disturbance”’. 

In the case of appeals from administrative 
proceedings, we propose that the Ultimate Tribunal 
should hold a full trial of the matter, requiring the 
administration to support its action by adducing 
evidence and by justifying argument. Facts should 


be established by acceptable evidence. We would not 
propose that the Ultimate Tribunal be bound by the 
rules of evidence applied in courts, but we would 
propose that evidence be assessed with due concern 
for the frailties of hearsay evidence, opinion evidence 
and the like. Normally where the Ultimate Tribunal 
is dealing with appeals from the A.M.S. Court it will 
act in a reviewing capacity, rather than hearing new 
evidence. However, where the Ultimate Tribunal is 
dealing with a direct appeal from the A.M.S. Court 
in an expulsion or suspension case it should hold a 
full trial of the matter, with the onus on the pro- 
secution to establish the disciplinary breach in 
question. 

It is of the utmost importance that the 
Ultimate Tribunal be credible to the widest possible 
spectrum of opinion in the University. We think 
this may be best attained by a tribunal quite similar 
to the arbitration model, appointed ad hoc for each 


grievance that passes the “‘Filter’’. We propose that the 


Ultimate Tribunal consist of an independent outside 
arbitrator, assisted in his hearings and deliberations 
by two nominees who would not, however, join in 
the making of the actual decision. In appeals from 
the administrative process, the University administra- 
tion would name one of the nominees and the grievor 
would name the other. In appeals from the A.M.S. 
Court, the A.M.S. could name one nominee, the 
appellant the other. The nominees would then agree 
on an arbitrator, the only qualification being that he 
should be legally trained. In the event that the 
nominees are unable to agree on an arbitrator within 
two weeks, we would propose that the Chairman 
of the Committee of Ontario Law Deans be asked 
to make the choice from among those legally trained 
people in the Province who have had experience as 
Human Rights Inquiry Commissioners or labour 
arbitrators. Such people have experience in the kind 
of adjudication in which the tribunal would be 
involved, and this is essential if there is to be a 
procedure that is at once expeditious and “‘seen to 
be just”. Where the Chairman of the Committee of 
Ontario Law Deans is from Queen’s, the immediate 
past Chairman could be asked to make the choice. 


It is perhaps worth stressing that since the tri- 
bunal’s jurisdiction will not include matters that 
are wholly “‘policy”’ or political, it would be ap- 
propriate that the arbitrator is not a member of 
the Queen’s Community. Such an arbitrator 
would have to be paid at a rate of about $100 
per day. Hearings should not often exceed two 
days. This expense should be borne by Queen’s, 
in accordance with our recommendations under 
the heading “‘Legal Costs and the Role of Counsel”. 


The nominees by the parties in interest would 
have three functions in addition to attempting to 
choose an arbitrator. They would sit with the 
arbitrator during a hearing and, without taking over 
the role of counsel, they would play some part in 
ensuring a sympathetic hearing for both sides. 
Secondly, the arbitrator might wish to confer with 
the nominees during or at the end of the hearing to 
test his thinking, or to fill in any gaps in the evidence 
or background matters of practice at Queen’s. 
Finally the arbitrator would submit his decision and 
reasons in confidence to the nominees, with an 


opportunity to strengthen or re-word it in the light 
of any criticism that they might offer. 

At the Ultimate Tribunal level both parties 
should be entitled to counsel of their own choosing. 
In our opinion, at this level, legal fees for both sides 
should be paid by the University. We discuss the 
matter of legal fees in greater detail below. 

The hearing before the Ultimate Tribunal 
should normally be public, but the arbitrator 
should have an absolute discretion to close the 
hearing to the public. Grievors involved and their 
counsel would, of course, have the right to be present 
at all times. 

The University will be responsible for pro- 
viding an appropriate place for the hearing of the 
Ultimate Tribunal after consultation with the out 
side arbitrator. 


The Senate 


Under our proposals the Senate could have 
three functions in the procedures for dealing with 
matters of grievance and discipline. The “Filter” 
will be a committee of the Senate, grievances 
deemed by the “‘Filter”’ to be mainly matters of 
policy would be debated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, or in another deliberative body of the Univ- 
ersity, and the Senate would always have the legis- 
lative authority to change any rules relating to 
grievance and discipline. 

As a result of a particular case, the Senate 
might wish to change University rules to avoid a 
similar result in a subsequent case. In constitutional 
theory the Senate couid even pass a retroactive rule 
which would undo or overturn a result reached by 
the Ultimate Tribunal. While it is highly unlikely 
that the Senate would ever act retroactively, in this 
sense the Senate does always remain theoretically 
the final appeal recourse. If any grievor, a person 
expelled for example, could persuade the Senate to 
debate his case and permit him to stay at the Univer- 
sity, the Senate’s ruling would obviously overrule 
that of the Ultimate Tribunal. Our recommendation 
is that the Senate, as a matter of institutional 
self-restraint, refuse to perform this function. 


Support Groups 


We think it essential to any successful 
grievance procedure that individuals who feel 
aggrieved not be left completely on their own to 
pursue their grievances. A grievance procedure 
works best where the grievor can make his first 
approach not to a decision-maker, but to a person 
or a group who will act as adviser and friend. The 
less familiar a grievor is with the overall structure 
and the less he feels an equal to the decision-makers 
whom he must approach with his grievance, the more 
important it is that he be able to enlist help or 
support. In the University grievance structure 
support groups are important for both faculty and 
students, but particularly the latter. 

We propose that there should be a number of 
supports available to any grievor and that he should 
be free to choose among them. Several supports are 
already in existence and for them we simply 
recommend that they understand and accept the 
support role, and that their role be made known to 


the University community. Any person who is held 
out as being available to support grievors should 
make himself familiar with the working of the 
grievance and discipline procedures. He must be 
able to advise on the best approach at each stage, 
on whether appeals should be taken and how. Each 
of the potential support groups should ensure that 
it has one officer who is thoroughly familiar with 
the system. 

We propese that the grievor have the right to 
be accompanied by the person of his choice at any 
stage of the grievance procedure, and that his adviser 
be entitled to speak for him if the grievor wishes. 
Thus, any person is potentially a “support”’. 
However, the following might, as a matter of course, 
be expected to assist students: the A.M.S., Faculty 
Societies, Departmental Student Councils, and the 
' Chaplain of the University. 

In our opinion there should be at least one 
other formal ‘‘support”, whose job it would be to 
listen sympathetically to any student’s complaint 
and to at least give advice with regard to channels to 
be followed, even where a complaint seemed frivol- 
ous or obnoxious. We have already considered the 
role of the Dean of Student Affairs and have rejected 
the idea of using him formally in the grievance 
procedure. The Dean, as his function is presently 
conceived, sits on a number of Boards and Commit- 
tees, some of which are part of the grievance and 
disciplinary structure which we have considered 
above, and thus he would have a duality of function 
out of keeping with the role of a grievance officer. 
It is proposed that a new post of “‘Grievance 
Officer” be created. The Grievance Officer should 
be the person to whom a student or faculty member 
could go in cases where, for whatever reason, 
political, social or psychological, he did not wish to 


enlist the support of other support persons or groups. 


It will not be his function to investigate formally or 
otherwise ‘“‘dispose”’ of grievances. 

The Grievance Officer should be a Senate 
appointment for a three-year renewable term from 
the ranks of teaching faculty. The Grievance Officer 
should have a reduction in other responsibilities if 
necessary and, if experience proves that he is still 
overworked, other such officers should be 
appointed. It is preferable that the Grievance 
Officer not be absolved completely from teaching 
duties. 

To some extent the “supports” would fulfil 
a filtering function in the way that a trade union 
does in the industrial relations grievance process. 
The A.M.S., Faculty Societies, or the DSCs would 
not be under any obligation to support every griev- 
ance brought to them. They should be encouraged 
to see the support of grievances as one of their major 
functions, but such groups would not wish to waste 
their time and destroy their credibility by associat- 
ing themselves with frivolous or fruitless grievances. 
Thus a student who was refused their support might 
well decide not to pursue his grievance, although he 
would always have the alternative of seeking advice 
and support from the Grievance Officer which would 
ensure that those in a minority position would not 
be precluded by majority authoritarianism from 
processing their grievances. 

It is our view that the availability of supports 
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is very important in the case of grievances and 
appeals from discipline by faculty members as well. 
We would expect faculty members to be more able 
and willing to pursue their own grievances and, where 
they did feel the need of support, to seek out a 
sympathetic and knowledgeable colleague. However, 
we would suggest that the Faculty Association, and 
any other organization of faculty members which is 
not part of the administrative decision-making 
process, could appropriately play the role of support. 
As in the case of students, we would propose that 
the University Grievance Officer be available as 
adviser and support to faculty members who wish 

to turn to him. 


Legal Costs and the Role of Counsel 


We recommend that at any stage prior to the hearing before 
the Ultimate Tribunal an individual or group be entitled to be 
represented by counsel of his or their choice but that they be 
responsible for their own legal fees. Before the Ultimate Tn- 
bunal, any appellant shall have the right to counsel but the 
University’s financial responsibility will be limited to the follow- 
ing: 

(a) the fee of the outside arbitrator on the Ultimate i 
Tribunal; 

(b) the first $500 of the legal fees incurred by the 
grievor and related to the appearance before the 
Ultimate Tribunal; 

(c) above that first $500 amount, 75% of the grievor’s 
additional legal fee or an additional $1,000 which- 
ever is the lesser; 

(d) it is understood that the legal fees referred to 
above are at the scale established under the 
Ontario Legal Aid Plan for proceedings in County 
Court. 

It is consistent with our recommendation that the 
administrative grievance process should continue to be informal, 
and we would not require the University to pay for counsel at 
that stage. The Legal Aid Society of the Queen’s Law School 
may well provide a source of relatively sophisticated free legal 
assistance. Moreover, it might be prohibitively expensive to 
require the University to pay for counsel at other than the final 
stage. On the other hand, the whole thrust of our recommenda- 
tions is that the interests of any member of the University not be 
adversely affected on a personal level without affording him the 
opportunity, ultimately, to have his case considered anew with 
full judicial trappings by the Ultimate Tribunal. We trust that 
there will be few such cases. We think the University should 
undertake the obligation to pay counsel on both sides at the 
final stage of the grievance procedure because the “Filter” will 
by then have made sure that the case is a substantial one. The 
University should be in the vanguard of a general trend in our 
society away from allowing financial status to determine whether 
or not rights shall be vindicated. 

If industrial arbitrations and arbitrations under the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act give any indication, it is unlikely that 
proceedings before the Ultimate Tribunal will take more than 
two days at the most and should normally be concluded in one 
day. 

It is quite impossible to predict just how costly our rec- 
ommendations with regard to the reimbursement of legal fees 
may prove to be. We make these recommendations on the 
assumption that each year there will be very few proceedings 
before the Ultimate Tribunal. If the University finds itself paying 
legal fees in more than a total of ten cases or so in the course of 
the year it would, in our opinion, be quite entitled to call fora 


reassessment of University policy in this connection. 


The Role of a Possible Ombudsman 


The function of an ombudsman, as the term is most fre- 
quently used, is to receive a whole range of complaints arising 
from the operation of the administrative process, to select from 
among them some which appear to have validity, to investigate 
informally, to try to persuade the administrative officers con- 
cerned to make desirable changes and to report to the legislative 
body in order that it may provide against repeated abuses. The 
University Grievance Officer under our proposals will not be an 
ombudsman because he will have no power to correct abuses, or 
even to investigate, beyond making personal enquiries. His 
function will be to counsel, advise and support students and 
faculty members who wish to invoke the grievance procedure. 

One possible alternative system would be to establish a 
Grievance Officer with authority to investigate formally or 
informally, and with the power to demand to see documents and 
to receive answers to his questions, and to order correction of 
errors and abuses that he discovers. He could also be given power 
to report to the Senate periodically with recommendations for 
changes in University rules and regulations. This proposal 
appears , superficially, to have the advantage of simplicity, but 
this may be deceptive. 

It would be very difficult to fill the position of ‘ombuds- 
man”. The encumbent would have to appear credible in the eyes 
of most members of the Queen’s community, and if he lost 
credibility, the whole system of grievance and discipline would 
appear authoritarian. Inevitably, the ombudsman would receive 
a quantity of frivolous and “political” grievances so that in some 
ways he would have to establish a system of priorities to deter- 
mine which grievances he would pursue first and most diligently. 
If he simply selected those complaints that appeared best 
founded, the result would bea loss of credibility on his part. 

In a community the size of Queen’s, such a spot-checking 
function is not the most appropriate because the community is 
small enough to ensure the systematic correction of mistakes 
and abuses. 

We are well aware that there are individuals on the faculty 
or on the supporting staff who, by reason of position or personal 
ity have a very useful ability to “‘get things done”’, particularly 
on behalf of students. This is a valuable aspect of the informal- 
ity we are so anxious to preserve. 

if the ““ombudsman” alternative were adopted many 
matters that are now, and under our recommendations would 
continue to be, worked out with the professor or administrator 
concerned, and probably settled, would languish somewhere in 
the files of the ombudsman. If, to cut down his workload, the 
ombudsman insisted that he would only receive complaints after 
settlement in the administrative process has been attempted, he 
would simply be substituting himself for the ‘“‘Filter” and 
Ultimate Tribunal which we have proposed. We think the 
mechanisms that we have proposed would be preferable. 

As an alternative, the creation of an ombudsman’s office 
might be superimposed upon the proposals that we have made. 
He would then act as a spot-check to ensure the working of our 
proposed system, and could make important recommendations 
to the Senate for the improvement of grievance procedures and 
the rules and regulations of the University generally. At the 
moment, we do not feel that this extra function is necessary, 
although it might come to be more desirable particularly if the 
University grows much larger. 


Decisions on Academic Tenure 


Because the granting, withholding or withdrawal of tenure 


for faculty members may be related to disciplinary action or a 
grievance, we have found it impossible to exclude the considera- 
tion of the procedures relating to tenure from our report. We 
note that the current Senate Statement on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure section IV specifically sets forth a grievance pro- 
cedure. That procedure is broadly consistent with our proposals 
but we recommend that it be amended to be fully consistent 

in all respects with the recommendations outlined above in Part 
IV of our report. 

The Senate Committee on Appointment, Promotion, 
Tenure and Leave is currently reviewing the functions of the 
Tenure Appeal Committee. On the assumption that the Tenure 
Appeal Committee will continue to exercise the function of 
ensuring that proper procedures have been followed in a given 
case, and that they have been applied in a fair and equitable 
manner, we make only the following recommendation: that it 
be made very clear that the decision to grant or deny tenure is to 
be based on an overall assessment of a probationary faculty 
member’s performance. Thus, in no case should the tenure 
determination be initiated, continued or completed while a grie- 
vance or an appeal from discipline affecting the faculty member 
concerned is in process. Once the appeal procedure has been ex- 
hausted, the decision to grant or deny tenure may be made. This 
will ensure that those making the initial decision on tenure, and 
any tenure appeal body, will take the previous disciplinary or 
grievance matter into account only in a way that accords with 
its ultimate disposition on appeal. 

Appeals against decisions relating to salary and promotion, 
which do not involve matters of tenure, should fall into the 
normal grievance channels except that they should not proceed 
by way of the “Filter” and Ultimate Tribunal. 

We recommend that on any appeal to the Tenure Appeal 
Committee the applicant be advised by the Committee of the 
grounds upon which tenure has been denied, that he be given 
copies of all documents, other than confidential documents (as 
we have defined them in Chapter III) put betore the Committee; 
and that he be told if confidential documents are relied upon, 
and informed of their contents to the extent permitted by 
confidentiality. In this and other matters of procedure, the 
Tenure Appeal Committee should consult and weigh carefully 
the advice of the University solicitor, or other lawyer appointed 
for the purpose. 

As has been suggested by the Senate Committee on 
Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave, every probationary 
appointee should be given a clear and unambiguous statement 
of the rules about probationary appointments generally appli- 
cable in his Faculty and Department or School; and of the 
particular conditions attaching to his case. The probationer 
must be made aware, on appointment, of the criteria that will 
be applied to the assessment of his abilities when his case comes 
up for tenure appraisal, and his attention specifically drawn to 
the procedures for appraisal that will be followed. Our view also 
is that it is not sufficient simply to give the appointee a copy of 
the Tenure Document when he is first appointed. The candidate 
must be made aware of any further interpretations of the state- 
ment made by the Senate. 


> 


Violence and Disruption on the Campus 


We have earlier expressed our faith in the use of A.M.S. 
constables to police the Queen’s campus. We recommend that 
they be given responsibility and authority to control crowds at 
formal university functions, including athletic and social events 
and to deal with disorder and disruption on the campus. 
Dissent is important within a university, and even strongexpres- 
sions of dissent by large groups should not be stifled except 
where there is reasonable apprehension of danger to the safety 


of persons and property. We consider the A.M.S. constables to 
be best capable of recognizing this value in the course of their 
duties. Moreover, it is a fact, perhaps an unfortunate fact, that 
the presence of uniformed police on the campus could well 
exacerbate already strained feelings in cases of demonstrations 
or organized dissent. 

Students apprehended by A.M.S. constables in the course 
of such activities should be charged before the A.M.S. court, or 
reported to the responsible administrative officer for disciplinary 
consideration, as appropriate. Faculty and non-academic staff 
involved in such activities would, in the same way, be reported 
io the responsible officer of the University. Thereafter those 
apprehended could be dealt with in the normal course within 
the disciplinary structure of the University. Non-members of the 
University, and students and staff where appropriate, would be 
reported to the police. 

lf in the future Queen’s were to be wracked by violence 
and destruction beyond the control capacity of the A.M.S. 
constables then, in our view, the system that we propose will 
have broken down. It is recommended that the Principal be 
empowered to declare, after as wide consultation as is feasible 
in the circumstances, with A.M.S. officers among others, that 
for up to 48 hours a state of emergency prevails. A state of 
emergency for more than 48 hours should have to be declared 
by the Senate, and could be rescinded only by the Senate. 
When a state of emergency has been declared the Principal 
should have the power to call for the help of the police or other 
public authorities. Their activities will, of course, be governed 
by the law of the land. 

We recommend that as soon as possible after the summon- 
ing of the police, the state of emergency be declared at an end 
and the normal system of grievance and discipline be restored. 
Members of the University apprehended during the state of 
emergency should be disciplined by the University only in 
accordance with the restored system of discipline and appeals. 


Vv. IMPLEMENTATION: 


In order that the proposals embodied in this report might 
be implemented, we would recommend that, following its 
approval by the Senate, the Report be referred to the appropri- 
ate bodies within the University with instructions that action be 
taken where applicable. Among those bodies to which the 
Report might specifically be referred are — 

The Faculty Boards and Schools 

The Alma Mater Society 

The Residence Board and Inter-Residence Council 

The Senate Library Committee 

The Senate Computing Committee 

The Principal (concerning recommendations about action 

to be taken by Officers of the University). 
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QUEEN’S GAZETTE 


A SUPPLEMENT to the issue of Tuesday, May 20, 1969. Volume I, Number 17. 


Statement on 
Academic Freedom 


and Tenure 


1. PREAMBLE 


! 
| 
| Queen’s University recognizes academic freedom as 
indispensable to the purpose of a university. Freedom of a 
faculty member to study, to teach and to record knowledge 
according to his best professional judgment is a prerequisite 
for a university to fulfil its role in society. Accordingly, 
academic freedom must be the right of every faculty member 
from the time he is first appointed. The right to academic 
| freedom carries with it the duty to use that freedom ina 
responsible way, with due regard to the rights of others within 
| the University and the community at large. The right to 
academic freedom also presupposes that a faculty member will 
~ strive to preserve his intellectual vitality, to play an effective 
part in the work of his department and faculty, and to give 
students regular access to his attention 
It is to be recognized that precise criteria of the respons- 
ible use of academic freedom cannot be laid down, and should 
be left as far as practicable to the individual to decide. The 
main purpose of the procedures set out in this document is to 
ensure that in cases of dispute the question of whether an abuse 
of academic freedom by a tenured member has taken place shall 
be decided by an impartial tribunal and shall not, in particular, 
be alleged simply as a means of silencing unwelcome opinions. 
Subject to the provisions of this document, the University 
agrees to honour the terms of employment of a faculty member, 


vk ee. ’ whether they be for a contractually limited term or extend until 
The following statement on Academic Freedom and normal retirement age. The acquisition of tenure by a faculty 


Tenure was adopted at the Senate meeting of April 24, member means that the University has recognized him as one 

1969, and its provisions are now in effect. who has earned full membership in the academic community 
until normal retirement age. Tenure entails the right of fair 
consideration for increases of responsibility and salary and 
promotion in rank. 


It APPOINTMENTS 


(a) Probationary Period 

The purpose of a probationary period is to enable senior 
colleagues, charged with the task to assess an appointee and to 
decide whether he merits an appointment with tenure. Prob- 
ation does not imply inevitable appointment with tenure. It 
does imply that the University is giving very serious consider- 

— ation to such an appointment. 

(1) A probationary period may vary in length according 
to the qualifications and experience of the appointee. Senior 
appointments of acknowledged scholars may be and usually are 
made without a probationary period. 


(2) An initial probationary appointment to the rank of 
assistant professor will not exceed 4 years; to the rank of assoc- 
iate professor will not exceed 3 years. Appointments to the 
rank of professor are not ordinarily probationary. 

(3) Inthe case of a probationary appointment for more 
than two years, the University may terminate the appointment 
on one full academic year’s notice. 

(4) Ordinarily, appointments below the rank of assistant 
professor are from academic year to academic year. If the 
University decides to renew such an appointment, it shall so 
inform the appointee by December 31. 


(b) Granting of Tenure 


(1) Not later than November 15 in the academic year 
in which the candidate’s probationary period expires, the head 
of the candidate’s department* shall, after close and deliberate 
consultation with a representative group of colleagues and 
students, submit the following documents to the Dean of the 
faculty: 

(i) the candidate’s curriculum vitae; 

(ii) letters of appraisal from three faculty members (not 
necessarily from the same department, or from Queen’s), 
two selected by the Dean and one by the candidate; 

(iii) his own appraisal and recommendation on the granting 
of tenure. 

The Head’s appraisal shall include a careful account of 
the candidate’s teaching performance, with an indication of 
the evidence on which it is based. 


(2) In the case of a recommendation for tenure, the 
Dean shall, if he accepts it, make his own recommendation to 
the Principal, who shall inform the candidate by January 1 
of his decision. If, even after discussion with the head of the 
department, the Dean is not inclined to accept it, he shall in- 
form the candidate officially that he does not propose to rec- 
ommend tenure. 


(3) Incase the head of the department recommends 
further probation or termination, the Dean shall inform the 
candidate officially that he has received an adverse recommend- 
ation from the head of the department. 


(4) In either of the latter two cases, when the Dean 
officially informs the candidate of the adverse recommendation, 
he shall also inform him that he is entitled (within 14 days of 
receipt of the notice) to request the Dean in writing for (a) 

a prompt written or oral statement, at his choice, of the 
reasons for the recommendation, and/or (b) a discussion of 

his case with the head of the department or the Dean, separate- 
ly or together. In addition or alternatively he may, within 
three weeks of the written notice advising of an adverse recom- 
mendation, request in writing to the Dean either (1) an inter- 
view with the Principal, whose decision, after hearing sub- 
missions from the head of the department, the Dean and the 
candidate, shall be final, or (2) that his case be brought before 
the Tenure Appeal Committee. (See Appendix, 


(5) If the Tenure Appeal Committee is requested by 
the candidate to review his case, then the committee shall study 


*(In faculties and schools of the University which do not have 
departments, the Dean of the faculty shall be considered as 
the head of the candidate’s department insofar as the inter- 
pretation of these regulations is concemed.) 


Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


the appraisals and recommendations, discuss the case with the 
Dean and head of the department, and arrange a meeting with 
the candidate. The candidate may be accompanied by counsel. 
The committee may request additional letters of appraisal. 

The committee may request a joint meeting with the Dean, the 
head of the department, and the candidate (and his counsel). 


(6) If arecommendation unfavourable to the appellant 
is reached by the Tenure Appeal Committee, the chairman shall 
so inform him and shall give him further opportunity for dis- 
cussion with the committee. The committee shall then confirm 
or revise its recommendation and submit it to the Principal, 
whose decision shall be final. 


(7) If the candidate makes, within the prescribed period, 
no written request for consideration as detailed above, the Dean 
shall forward his recommendation to the Principal, reporting 
also the recommendation of the head of the department. The 
Principal’s decision shall be final. 


(8) The final recommendation and decision may be for 
tenure, further probation or termination, but no further period 
of probation shall be longer than two years. 


(9) In all disputed cases the Principal’s decision should 
be communicated to the candidate as early as possible, and not 
later than February 1. 


(10) At the end of any further probationary period, the 
procedure followed shall be the same except that the recom- 
mendations and decision shall either be for tenure or for ter- 
mination , 


(c) Resignation 


The probationary appointee who does not intend to 
accept a tenured appointment at the end of his period of 
probation will be expected so to inform the University as 
soon as possible, and at least three months before the expiry 
of that period. Any tenured member of the academic staff 
may terminate an appointment by giving reasonable notice 
which should, if possible, be not less than six months. 


IIIf DISMISSAL 


(a) During Probationary Period 


In the case of an initial probationary period of more 
than two years’ duration, the appointment may be terminated 
by the University at the end of an academic year other than 
the last, in accordance with the following procedure: the head 
of the department shall make his recommendation for ter- 
mination to the Dean of the faculty by June 15 of the year 
preceding that in which he wishes the appointment to term- 


+ 


inate. The Dean shall inform the appointee of this reeommend- ~/ 


ation by July 1. From this point the procedure will be that 

laid down in paragraphs II (b) (4) to (b) (10). The final decision 
shall be communicated to the candidate not later than Septem- 
ber 1. ) 


Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


(b) Appointments with Tenure 

No faculty member appointed with tenure shall be dis- 
missed before retirement age,except for adequate cause. 
Adequate cause includes persistent neglect of duty, refusal to 
carry out reasonable assignments, or gross misconduct that 
unfits a person to continue as a member of faculty. Gross 
misconduct does not include free inquiry, discussion, exercise 
of judgment or honest criticism of matters whether inside or 
outside the University, or any combination of these activities. 
Cases of failure to carry out reasonable duties because of 
physical or emotional disability ought, where circumstances 
permit, to be treated separately from dismissal cases. 


(1) When the Dean of a faculty or the director of a 
school or any other officer responsible for academic appoint- 
ments is satisfied that there is adequate cause to justify his 
recommending that a faculty member should be dismissed, he 
shall forthwith notify the member and he shall invite the mem- 
ber to meet with him in the presence of the head of his depart- 
ment, if any, and a disinterested professor having tenure who is 
acceptable to the officer concerned and the member. The 
member may be accompanied by his counsel or other adviser. 
At this meeting it is the duty of all present to make an honest 
attempt to settle the matter. 


(2) If the attempt to settle the matter fails,the Dean or 
the officer concerned shall forthwith notify the Principal of 
his recommendation, and inform the member in writing of all 
the charges against him in sufficient detail to enable him to 
prepare his defence. 


(3) (a) If the member decides to contest dismissal, the 
Principal, upon receiving the Dean’s or officer’s recommendation, 
shall meet with the member, and together they shall attempt to 
name a Dismissal Arbitration Committee of three professors 
with power to investigate the matter, and decide whether adequ- 
ate cause exists. The three professors shall choose one of their 
number as Chairman and the decision of the committee shall 
be by majority. 

(b) If the Principal and the member cannot agree on 
three professors, they shall each choose one professor and these 
two shall appoint a single arbitrator. 

(c) In the event that the two cannot agree, a single 
arbitrator shall be appointed according to section 8 of the 
Arbitrations Act. 

(d) Where a single arbitrator has been appointed, the 
two professors chosen by the Principal and the member shall 
act as advisory to the arbitrator, but the arbitrator alone shall 
make the decision. 

(e) In this section, ‘professor’ means a tenured assistant, 
associate or full professor. 

(f) For the purpose of these regulations, the expression 
‘Arbitration Committee”’ shall mean either the “Dismissal 
Arbitration Committee” or the single arbitrator, as the case 
may be. 


(4) When the Principal has met with the member, the 
Dean may, in his discretion, relieve the member of his Univers- 
ity duties until the Arbitration Committee has made its decision. 


(5) The Arbitration Committee shall notify all persons 
party to the dispute of the time and place at which they intend 
to hear the parties. Notice of the hearing must be given at 
least one week in advance. Meetings of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee shall be closed. 


(6) Both parties shall have the right to appear in person, 
with or without counsel, and to examine and cross-examine 
witnesses, 


(7) Both parties may summon witnesses to appear at 
the hearings. Members of the faculty or administration other 
than the member himself should consider themselves morally 
obliged to appear as witnesses, when summoned. 


(8) The committee shall give its decision and the reason 
for its decision. Such decision shall be final on the question 
of adequate cause and binding on the member and on the 
University. 


(9) The decision of the committee shall, except under 
exceptional circumstances, be reported within a month from 
the completion of the hearing. 


(10) If the Arbitration Committee is of the opinion that 
adequate cause was not proven, the parties and all persons 
present at the hearing shall treat everything that was discussed 
or disclosed at the hearing with utmost confidence. If the 
Arbitration Committee is of the opinion that adequate cause 
was proven, the member is liable to dismissal, and he may ob- 
tain upon request a full transcript of the hearing and a copy 
of the findings and opinions of the Arbitration Committee for 
his own use. 


(11) A member shall be entitled to his full salary up to 
the date on which the decision is communicated to him. In 
addition, the Principal shall, after taking into account all asp- 
ects of the case, recommend a severance payment up to the 
amount of one year’s salary, or no payment whatever, as he 
may in his discretion decide. 


(12) Notwithstanding a finding of adequate cause, the 
Principal may, in exceptional circumstances, decide against 
dismissal. In this event, the member shall be put on probation 
for a period of three years, without loss of rank, but in all other 
respects he will be subject to the same provisions as a new staff 
member. 


IV GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


(1) The University recognizes that in some circumstances 
the grounds for personal grievance may take forms other than 
dismissal without cause. 


(2) A faculty member who has a complaint should first 
discuss his problem with the head of his department. 


(3) If the faculty member is not satisfied with the out- 
come of his discussion with the head of his department, he 
may set out his complaint in writing and submit one copy to 
the head of his department, and one to the Dean. The letter 


shall clearly indicate that the grievance procedure of this 
section is being invoked. The head of the department shall, 
within the two weeks next following his receipt of the written 
complaint, make a written reply to the faculty member and 
submit a copy to the Dean. 


(4) If the faculty member is not satisfied with the writ- 
ten reply of the head of the department he may, within the 
two weeks next following receipt of that reply, ask for a meet- 
ing with the Dean and the head of his department. The Dean 
shall arrange for such a meeting to be held as soon as possible, 
and shall invite a disinterested professor, acceptable to himself 
and to the faculty member, to attend. All persons participating 
shall make every effort to resolve the difficulty. Following 

the meeting, the Dean shall provide the faculty member with 

a written statement of the disposition of the matter. 


(5) If a faculty member is not satisfied with the out- 
come of the meeting with the head of his department and the 
Dean, he may, within two full weeks of his receipt of the writ- 
ten statement, take his case to the Principal. The Principal may 
make a final decision at that point or at his discretion he may 
seek the advice of a committee of investigation chosen by lot 
from the Tenure Appeal Committee . 


(6) The faculty member may be accompanied by his 
counsel at the meeting convened by the Dean and at the meet- 
ing with the Principal. 


APPENDIX 


TENURE APPEAL COMMITTEE 

The Tenure Appeal Committee shall be a standing sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Appointment, Promot- 
ion, Tenure and Leave. The Tenure Appeal Committee shall 
consist of the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Appoint- 
ment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave, who shall be an ex-officio 
member, and five other tenured members of faculty, two of 
whom shall be, or shall have been, members of the Senate 
Committee on Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave. 
The Senate should ensure that the Tenure Appeal Committee 
is broadly representative of faculties and ranks. The Tenure 
Appeal Committee shall appoint its own Chairman. The terms 
of office of committee members shall be three years, and 
members shall be eligible for re-appointment. One-third of the 
original membership of the committee shall be appointed for 
one year, one-third for two years, and one-third for three 
years. : 

Not later than March 1 of each year the Dean of each 
faculty shall submit a tenure report to the Tenure Appeal Com- 
mittee. The report shall contain a summary of all decisions 
reached concerning probationary appointees. In addition, the 
Dean shall make available, on request of the committee, any of 
the files on individual appointees referred to in the Dean’s 
report. The committee will be expected to examine a sampling 
of these files each year in order to become familiar with normal 
cases, and thus be better prepared to consider a disputed decis- 
ion, The Tenure Appeal Committee shall review the annual 
tenure reports of the Deans, and may make recommendations to 
the Committee on Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave 
about revision of the policy and rules concerning tenure. The 
Tenure Appeal Committee shall hear cases upon request as set 
out in Section II (b) (4) above. 


Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


Section IV is now replaced by 
recommendations 47 to 50 of the 


Statement on Grievance, Discipline 
and Related Matters 


| 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1973 


STATEMENT ON 


ACADEMIC LEAVE 


POLICY 


The Statement on Academic Leave Policy was adopted 
by the Senate at its meeting of March 22, 1973, and was 
approved by the Board of Trustees in May, 1973. The terms 
specified will apply for the first time to leave being taken at 
the beginning of 1974. 


A Word of Explanation of the Statement on Academic 
Leave Policy was published in The Queen’s Gazette, Vol. V, 
Number 6, February 14, 1973, and further copies are available 
in the Senate Office. 


QUEENS GAZE IE 


A SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME V, NUMBER 24. 


STATEMENT ON ACADEMIC LEAVE POLICY 


The primary purpose of granting academic leave to mem- 
bers of faculty is to enable them to enhance their quality as 
scholars, teachers, and researchers, thereby assisting the Univer- 
sity to achieve greater excellence in its basic areas of responsib- 
ility — effective teaching and the advancement of learning.* 

To further these concerns, the Committee on Appointment, 
Promotion, Tenure and Leave recommends that there be two 
forms of academic leave — sabbatical and negotiated. 


THE SABBATICAL ** 


Purpose 

Sabbatical leave is to provide faculty members with an op- 
portunity to make a temporary change in the normal pattern of 
academic duties. Such leave should be considered to fall within 
the scope of an individual’s normal university responsibilities. 
These responsibilities include intellectual inquiry and activities 
related to the maintenance and further development of faculty 
excellence in teaching and scholarship. 


Eligibility to make Application for Sabbatical 

A full time member of faculty is eligible to apply for a 
sabbatical after six years of service at Queen’s since appointment 
or the previous sabbatical. Years taken on negotiated leave or 
another form of leave (e.g. “‘political”’ leave of absence) should 
not be counted towards eligibility to apply for sabbatical leave. 
If service prior to appointment at Queen’s is to be counted to- 
wards the period of first eligibility, this must be settled at the 
time of appointment. 


Eligibility of Deans and Department Heads for Sabbatical 

Except under special circumstances and unless there exists 
a suitable deputy, deans and department heads shall not take 
prolonged leave of any kind during a term of office. Upon com- 
pletion of their administrative duties, deans and department 
heads shall be entitled to special consideration for sabbatical 
leave. 


Location of the Sabbatical 

A sabbatical usually will be tenable away from the Queen’s 
campus but consideration will be given to proposals for a 
sabbatical in Kingston. 


Length of the Sabbatical 

The sabbatical is normally for twelve months, beginning 
July 1st or January Ist, but applications will be considered 
for six month sabbaticals beginning on either of the given dates. 


Obligation to Return 

Faculty members who have taken a sabbatical leave shall 
be under an obligation to return to the University for a period 
of time equal to the length of the leave. 


Quite different considerations attach to leave of absence 
in order to seek or hold full-time elective public office and 
this is a matter on which the Committee intends to report 
on another occasion. 


*“* “Sabbatical” relates to a six month ora one year leave. 
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Regulations and Procedures 

Within each faculty, the dean, in consultation with the 
faculty board, shall be responsible to the Principal for the 
establishment of regulations and procedures concerning sab- 
batical leave. All such regulations and procedures shall be in 
keeping with the general regulations and procedures contained 
in this document. 

The regulations and procedures shall include a timetable 
giving dates by which the application for leave shall be submitted, 
the Principal’s decision given, and the leave accepted by the 
applicant. This timetable shall be announced annually at the 
time applications are requested. 


Salary Regulations * 

1. Each faculty member who is granted sabbatical leave 
is entitled to seventy five per cent of regular salary. 

2. The faculty member, if eligible, shall apply to outside 
granting agencies for further support. 

3. Faculty members may apply to the dean for additional 
support from a faculty fund. This additional support 
might be in the form of salary or in the form of grants 
for research and travel expenses. 

4. The total remuneration received from all sources must 
not exceed 100 per cent of regular salary. Grants to 
pay for travel and research expenses and remuneration 
for occasional work of a limited scope shall not be con- 
sidered as remuneration for the purposes of this pro- 
vision. 

5. If the total remuneration as defined above exceeds 
100 per cent of the faculty member’s regular salary, the 
faculty contribution (seventy five per cent) shall be 
reduced appropriately. 

6. A faculty member on sabbatical leave shall not accept 
paid employment except for occasional work of a 
limited scope. 

7. The faculty member on sabbatical continues to 
be a full time member of the academic staff and 
eligible for all fringe benefits, salary increases and 
promotions. 


General Procedures 

1. A faculty member shall make application to the head 
of department by October Ist of the academic year 
preceding the proposed sabbatical, stating the nature 
of the scholarly activity to be undertaken, the location 
of the activity, the period of time required and any 
external financial support which may be obtained 
or has been applied for. 

2. The head of the department shall review all applications 
for leave and forward them to the dean with his recom- 
mendations as they relate to the detailed allocation of 
teaching and other staff responsibilities. 

3. The dean, in turn, shall forward to the Principal each 
departmental submission along with his own faculty- 
wide recommendations. 

4. The Principal, on reviewing all recommendations, shall 
inform each applicant of his decision. 


* The implementation of this policy by faculties and depart- 
ments should in no way work to the disadvantage ofa full- 
time member of faculty within a department whose salary 
is funded only partly by the University. 


~ NEGOTIATED LEAVE 


Purpose 

Negotiated leave is to provide a faculty member with the 
opportunity to be released from some or all of his duties at 
Queen’s in order to undertake other outside activities related 
to his discipline or field of scholarly expertise. 


Eligibility 
A full time member of faculty may apply for negotiated 
leave after any period of service. 


Length of Leave 

Normally a negotiated leave would be for one year or less. 
The faculty member is entitled to return to his full time position 
at Queen’s upon completion of the leave. 


Regulations and Procedures 

Within each faculty, the dean, in consultation with the 
Faculty Board, shall be responsible to the Principal for the 
establishment of regulations and procedures concerning negot- 
iated leave. All such regulations and procedures shall be in keep- 
ing with the general regulations and procedures contained in 
this document. 


Salary Regulations 
Arrangements for salary and fringe benefits shall be 
negotiated in each individual case. 


General Procedures 

1. A faculty member shall make application to the head of 
his department stating the reasons for the request, the 
period and location of the leave, and his proposals for 
pension and fringe benefit arrangements. 

2. The head of the department shall review all applications 
for leave and forward them to the dean with his recom- 
mendations as they relate to the detailed allocation of 
teaching and other staff responsibilities. 

3. The dean, in turn, shall forward to the Principal each 
departmental submission along with his own faculty- 
wide recommendations. 

4. The Principal, on reviewing all recommendations, shall 
inform each applicant of his decision. 


Any change in the terms of the leave (including shortening 
or lengthening of the period of leave) shall be treated as a new 
proposal. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1972 


The University 
Appointment: Freedom 


and Responsibility 


Report of the Senate Committee on 
Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and 
Leave (Approved by Senate on 

June 22, 1972; and by the Board of 
Trustees in October, 1972) 


At the March 2, 1971 meeting, the Senate recommended 
that the Senate Committee on Appointment, Promotion, Tenure 
and Leave review matters regarding the responsibilities of faculty 
ona year round basis and submit recommendations on a number 
of specific concerns. (See Senate Committee on Academic 
Development, Report Number Twenty-two, Senate agenda, March 
2, 1971). To fulfill this request the Senate Committee on 
Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave appointed a sub- 
committee with membership and terms of reference as shown 
below. Its Report on The University Appointment: Freedom 
and Responsibility, was approved by the Senate on June 22, 
1972, and approved by the Board of Trustees at its October, 
1972, meeting. 


Members 
Donald D. Carter, Faculty of Law 
J.A. Euringer, Department of Drama 
G.A. Harrower, Vice-Principal (Academic) 
Duncan G. Sinclair, Department of Physiology — Chairman 
M.C. Urquhart, Department of Economics 
W.E. Watt, Department of Civil Engineering 


Terms of Reference 

bs To review current practices and existing documents relating 
to the responsibilities and duties to the university of the members 
of faculty and to receive communications from individuals and 
groups Within the university community on matters relating to 
this review. 


io. To propose recommendations to the Senate Committee on 
Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave on the adoption of 
a description, in general terms, of: 

(i) those activities which together constitute the work 
done by members of faculty to meet their responsibilities 
and fulfill their obligations to the university. 

(ii) the services, considerations and benefits, apart from 
salary and associated benefits, which the university 
undertakes to provide the members of faculty to enable 
them to meet their responsibilities. 


QUEEN’S GAZETTE 


A SUPPLEMENT TO VOLUME IV, NUMBER 43 


3; To propose specific recommendations to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appointment, Promotion, Tenure and Leave on: 


(i) the proportion of the 12-month year which constitutes 
the standard period of employment for which a salary 
is paid by the university to members of faculty. 

(ii) the adoption of policies concerning different periods of 
employment for those members of faculty whose work 
requires deviation from the standard period of employ- 
ment. 

(iii) policies related to leaves of absence and other forms of 
leave, with or without recompense by the university, in 
relation to the standard period of employment and 
other periods of employment which may be adopted. 

(iv) policies to define the extent to which members of 

faculty, within their periods of employment, may engage 

in consulting and/or other work which does not ‘con- 
stitute a primary responsibility to the university. 

policies to define the rights of individual faculty mem- 

bers and of the university respectively as to the 
determination of salaries, periods of employment, and 
related matters, in relation to the total remuneration for 
work performed by members of faculty when part of 
such work does not constitute a primary responsibility to 
the university and for which remuneration in addition to 
that paid by the university is accepted. 


(v) 


4. To be governed in its procedures, without exception, by 
the rules applying to Committee Procedures (Section 30) of the 
Rules of Procedure of the Senate (as revised, November, 1970). 


THE UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENT: FREEDOM 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 


The faculty member holding a university appointment has 
no exact counterpart elsewhere. Because of the nature of the 
university as an institution of intellectual enquiry, he requires 
distinctive freedom in the use of his time and in the direction of 
his enterprise; at the same time, he must accept the responsibility 
of ensuring that his time is well spent and that his enterprise is 
directed fruitfully. This concept of freedom, coupled with 
responsibility, is embodied in our university custom and tradition. 

With the growth of the University, it has become necessary 
to make more explicit the responsibilities of faculty members 
and to provide a general statement of the nature of a University 
appointment. The purpose of this document is to set out the 
basic principles to be followed. 


Faculty Member 

1.1. A faculty member is a member of the University who holds 
the academic rank of professor, associate professor, assistant 
professor or lecturer. 


Responsibilities of the Faculty Member to the University 

2.1 The responsibilities of a faculty member are essentially 
determined by the responsibilities and commitments which the 
University itself undertakes in order to fulfill its role in society. 
The University, as an institution of intellectual enquiry, functions 
to the benefit of society through the combined efforts of its 
individual members. 


2.2 The University’s prime commitments are to foster intellec- 
tual enquiry, to provide instruction and supervision to all register- 
ed students, and to set high standards of education and training. 
Intellectual enquiry includes research and other creative, reflective 
and scholarly work and involvement of faculty members in such 
professional service, consulting, and related work as may comple- 
ment the primary commitments of the University. The University 
must also arrange for the efficient conduct of its own affairs. 


2.3 Each faculty member is expected, during his period of 


responsibility, to devote all his professional endeavours to the 
purposes of the University as described in the whole of this state- 
ment. Such endeavours should be exercised to the best of his 
abilities and in a manner consonant with his right of free enquiry 
and with his membership in the University community. 


2.4 The nature and extent of each faculty member’s endeavours 
are matters to be agreed upon with the University. These profes- 
sional endeavours — in total comprising.some combination of 
teaching, supervision, research, scholarship, professional service or 
consultative work, and administration — may vary from time to 
time for any individual and may differ among individuals. A 
faculty member’s responsibilities may require him to be absent 


from the camnus for periods of time. 
J 


Period of Responsibility - 

3.1 A member of faculty is responsible to the University 
throughout the twelve months of the year unless a shorter period 
of responsibility has been established. 


3.2. At the initiation of either the faculty member or the 
University, a shorter period of responsibility may be established 
with the agreement of the University. A faculty member with a 
reduced period of responsibility is entitled to consideration by 
the University in matters relating to tenure, promotion, advance- 
ment, salary, leave, the University’s pension plan and other 
employment benefits. 


Responsibilities of the University to the Faculty Members 

4.1 The University is committed to use its resources so as to 
optimize the quality of work done by all of its faculty members. 
It undertakes to develop, with thorough consultation and careful 
planning, those facilities, services and procedures which are 
conducive to excellence in the activities undertaken. 


Professional Service, Consulting and Related Work 

5.1. Professional service, consulting and related work are defined 
as activities involving the application of professional effort and 
expertise on behalf of individuals or agencies outside the Univers- 
ity community. Activities unrelated to a faculty member’s 
expertise constituting his commitment to the University, are not 
affected by the provisions of this section. 


5.2. The nature of professional service, consulting and related 
work should be such as to complement the primary commitments 
of the faculty member to the University. 


5.3. The nature and extent of a faculty member’s participation 
in professional service, consulting and related work and the use 
of the University’s facilities in connection with such work are 
matters to be agreed upon beforehand with the University. Such 
agreements may relate to specific proposals or they may be more 
general, relating to types of professional service, consulting and 
related work and to limits on the time which may be devoted to 
such work. Occasional professional service, consulting and 
related work of limited scope may be undertaken without prior 
agreement. 


5.4 The nature of all professional service, consulting and related 
work and the time committed to it are to be reported. 


Procedures 

6.1 Within each faculty, the dean, in consultation with the 
Faculty Board, shall be responsible to the Principal for the 
establishment of regulations and procedures concerning the terms 
and conditions of employment for faculty members including the 
nature and extent of faculty members’ involvement in professional 
service, consulting and related work. All such regulations and 


procedures shall be in accordance with the principles contained 
in this document. 


6.2 All terms and conditions of employment, including the 
nature and extent of a faculty member’s involvement in service, 
consulting and related work, shall be in accordance with the 
principles contained in this document. 


6.3. A faculty member shall be entitled to recourse to the 
grievance procedures established for matters relating to salary and 
promotion if he is unable to reach agreement with the University 
on the terms and conditions of his employment. 
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Planning Techniques 


For some years now the Ontario Universities have been 
committed to the concept that cooperation in planning is an 
effective means of enhancing the quality and effectiveness 
of sraduate study in this Province while conserving the 
available resources. The process envisioned is one which 
permits healthy competition to foster the growth of strong, 
high-quality programmes while reducing duplication to the 
minimum consistent with healthy competition. The fundamental 
concept is one of planning in concert, each University 
retaining responsibility to initiate planning for its own 
academic development while taking into account its particular 
capacities in relation to other elements in the Province. A 
further objective implicit in this approach to planning is to 
avoid centralized bureaucracy with its high cost and inevitable 
steering towards uniformity across the system. 


The assessment procedure now underway by which the quality 
and streneth of individual graduate programmes are evaluated, 
discipline by discipline, for the whole Ontario system is a 
major first step in the cooperative planning process. These 
‘planning assessments', as they are completed, will be built 
up into a mosaic portraying the distribution of both strong 
and weak graduate programmes and disciplines throughout the 
Province. With this picture, each University will be able 
to plan its development of graduate programmes especially 
at the Ph.D. level, to complement those of other Universities 
and to reexamine in a realistic fashion its own long-term 
soals and aspirations. Within the five broad discipline 
areas, humanities, social sciences, physical sciences, 
life sciences, and professional sciences, each University 
will have its particular array of graduate programmes. 

Some which are central to the purposes of all Universities 
will be developed by all, at least to the Masters level; 
other subjects may be developed in only a few Universities, 
those perhaps which decide on overall orientation toward 

one or another of the five broad discipline areas. In both 
cases, the planning process will proceed with each University 
having full knowledge of the plans of the others and, as 


well, a fair, rigorous and objective assessment of the quality 
of its own and other programmes throughout the five broad 
discipline areas. 


The Council of Ontario Universities has assigned to 
the Ontario Council on Graduate Studies the task of advisine 
it on the development of the concept of cooperative planning. 
The Standing Committee which carries out these tasks for 
OCGS is the Advisory Committee on Academic Planning. A 
Significant role is also played by the discipline groups, 
one of which is established for each subject during its 
assessment, with a representative from each interested 
University. Each discipline stroup has the function of 
assisting and advising ACAP in connection with its own 
subject. 


It is essential that this type of planning activity does 
not become fragmented on a disciplinary basis. Since the 
development of one department in a University cannot be 
considered independently of its contribution to the rest 
of its University and of the influence of the University 
as a whole on the department, it is most important that 
Universities as institutions play a central role in the 
plannins process. As well, it is essential to remember 
that the discipline planning assessments are but pieces of 
the total picture of quality distribution within discipline 
areas and over sraduate study in general in Ontario. Planning 
requires both vision and overview; the latter at least will 
be provided when all of the discipline assessments are complete. 


The formal documents stating the responsibilities of 
ACAP and the discipline groups are Appendix F. Briefly 
summarized, it is ACAP's function to advise on effective 
provincial planning at the graduate level, to enhance and 
sustain quality while avoiding undesirable duplication, 
and, to carry out formal planning reviews for disciplines. 
A discipline group has the responsibility of keeping under 
review the plans for graduate work in the discipline and 
making regular progress reports in connection with graduate 
work in that subject. To make all this possible, it has 
been agreed that ACAP may communicate directly with 
Universities and discipline groups, to request necessary 
information, to discuss reports, to convene meetings, and 
to make and receive proposals for the future. 


There are three fundamental principles upon which the 
concept of cooperative planning is based, 


1. Each University must retain the freedom and 
responsibility to initiate planning for its own academic 
development, taking into account its particular capacities 
in relation to other elements in the Province. Periodic 
discipline assessments by ACAP should form the basis for 
planning by the Universities of their development of graduate 
studies, particularly Ph.D. programmes. On the basis of 
these assessments, COU should make its own recommendations 
on currently embargoed programmes. 


2. The basic determinant of graduate enrollment in 
every discipline must be the student's right to seek fraduate 
study at the University which he perceives to meet his needs 
best. The choice of University by students must be truly 
'free' and not be influenced by non-standard payments or 
workloads or the like. Government scholarship support (both 
provincial and federal) should be competitive and portable. 


3. The support for graduate studies at any University 
should remain a matter to be determined between that University 
and whatever agency is directly charged by government with 
responsibility for the Universities. COU (and its committees, 
includines ACAP) will distribute information among the 
Universities and may advise the government agency if requested 
on matters relatins to the University system. There should 
be no attempt on the part of COU or ACAP to allocate numbers 
of students to individual Universities. Instead, more 
emphasis should be placed on assessing levels of quality 
throughout the system. This should be done by continuing 
appraisals of new programs conducted by the OCGS Appraisals 
Committee. Standards for appraisal should be established 
at levels compatible with international standards. In some 
cases these will be higher than those applied in the past. 

Tn addition, established programmes should be appraised as 
time and resources permit. 


Special mention should be made of enrollments - the 
total number of graduate students in all five broad discipline 
areas and, with formula financing, the proxy for government 
spending. In the 1960's when graduate schools were expanding 
very rapidly there was urgent need to forecast the total 
number of students for which the provincial government 
could be expected to pay formula grants. While this is 
still important, graduate enrollments have now stabilized 
by themselves and if adequate standards are maintained it 
is highly unlikely that the matter of excessive numbers 
will arise. It is of far greater importance that planning 
proceed to foster the development of strong, high-quality 
sraduate programmes to full international standards. 


Enrollment forecasting is a notoriously inexact art 
especially if it is linked to manpower forecasting, 
conducted for narrow fields such as individual disciplines, 
or if the forecasts are made beyond a year or two into the 
future. Thus whereas those conducting discipline assessments 
have been asked to be mindful of enrollments, this data is 
meant to reflect the current capability of programmes within 
a particular discipline to deliver high quality graduate 
education. Where a total discipline enrollment figure is 
given, this should be recognized as an interim number to be 
replaced by a more realistic planning forecast for the whole 
discipline area once all of the cognate disciplines are 
assessed. Even when forecasts are made for each of the 
five broad discipline areas, it is important to realize 
that these will be relatively flexible. It has never 
been possible to foretell the future with any precision 
unless one establishes quotas or targets by some centralized 
authority. Prophecies thus made are certain to be self- 
fulfilling; they rarely, however, meet the needs of chansing 
times, of new intellectual trends, of student interests, and 
of future employment markets. 


The concept of cooperative planning may be implemented 
by the following procedure. 


1. Each University drafts its Ph.D. enrollment targets 
according to the following format. 
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The targets are formulated entirely by each 
University in the first instance based on its 

own plans for academic development, the discipline 
and discipline area assessments, and information 
and advice from government or whatever source it 
chooses to consult. 


2. Each University sends its draft plan to COU which 
communicates to each University the plans of the 
others and comments on the aggregate total by broad 
discipline area (i.e. Social Sciences, Physical 
Sciences, Humanities, etc.). 


3. Each University the, in light of the system plans 
and comments by COU, revises or confirms its own 
draft plan and sends it to government. 


4. The Government agency decides on a system aggregate 
prediction of Ph.D. enrollment for years 1, 2, and 
3 and projections for years 4 and 5 which are 
communicated to: A. each University, indicatins the 
total enrollment figure approved 
for funding at that University. 
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5. Where total University Ph.D. planned enrollments 
exceed the system total approved for funding, there 
will be assessment on a Province-wide basis of the 
quality of candidates admitted. Such a procedure 
would be comparable to that presently employed to 
select the recipients of competitive federal 
scholarships. The "qualified" candidates will 
carry fovernment funding wherever they register. 
The remaining candidates would not. An individual 
University which registers more than the total 
approved for it is free to 


A. appeal to the agency for revision of its approved 
' total enrollment figure, or 


B. accept students but forego the formula erant 
for the number in excess of the approved aggregate 
enrollment. 


This proposal has the effect of limiting trade-offs 
between graduate enrolments at the doctoral level and other 
kinds of enrollment. It is quite possible that the government 
agency will wish to approve overall figures for other kinds 


of enrollment for funding. In general, flexibility should 
be maintained in permittines trade-offs between projected 
masters level and undergraduate enrollments with the obvious 
exceptions of those professional programs which are 
specifically limited. The line between masters and under- 
sraduate work is becoming increasingly indistinct. The 
critical admission decision concerns formal entrance to 
doctoral programs. Moreover, it is at the doctoral level 
that matters of quality control within limited resources 
are particularly crucial and that is why we have described 
a process designed to deal with these specific problems. 


This process would preserve the responsibility of the 
individual university to plan for its own academic development. 
At the same time it allows for COU and ACAP's objective 
assessment of system-wide strengths and weaknesses in graduate 
studies to influence the enhancement of high-quality programmes 
throughout the system. ‘tRationalization', as that is required, 
can proceed by cooperative planning, through the surveillance 
of standards and exchange of information; unnecessary 
duplication can be avoided, and, most important, students can 
themselves continue to choose the University in which they 
wish to pursue doctoral work. In the end it is the reputation 
and real quality of good departments which will attract 
students, and thus strength, to a particular University. 

Tf artificial recruitment devices and unequal financial 
inducements are eliminated, this sophisticated and perceptive 
market will produce the rational development the system needs 
and sovernment demands. 
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Extract from the Report of the 
Allocation for the year 1972 - 


the coming year. The Committee has formed no judgement 
about an “optimum” age/salary/rank profile for Queen’s. It has 
concluded that the present profile cannot be maintained in 
future years if the necessary degree of flexibility in allocating 
resources is to be maintained and that actions for 1972/73 must 
be taken with the longer term goal of greater flexibility in mind. 


6. GUIDELINES FOR GENERAL UNIVERSITY SERVICES 

As already mentioned the target is an approximate average 
5 percent reduction in these areas which include physical plant, 
general administrative services and costs of library and computing 
services. Actual reductions will vary from unit to unit. The Com- 
mittee has judged it important to maintain the library budget for 
purchase of books, periodicals and documents at the level of the 
current year. No cut is recommended although rising costs of 
these items will mean some reduction in real terms. 

Numbers of staff will be reduced when appropriate by not 
filling vacancies as they occur as a result of resignations and 
retirements. 

In order to implement this policy it is recommended that 
the following rule will apply: 

No vacant position may be filled without prior review and 

approval by the Vice-Principal Finance with the advice of 

the Director of Personnel. 


7. GUIDELINES FOR ADMINISTRATION OF FACULTY 

BUDGETS 

It is recommended that Faculty budgets will be divided 
into two main elements: 

(i) | academic salaries including full-time, part-time casual. 

(ii) support staff salaries and other expenses. 

As discussed earlier, the guidelines below are intended to 
introduce more flexibility in the allocation of resources within 
faculties. Some of the factors involved in adjusting limited 
teaching resources to cover increased responsibilities have been 
discussed in an earlier section. These include changes in section 
sizes, number of sections, numbers of courses offered, and teach- 
ing loads. The Committee encourages Deans to adopt a flexible 
approach in making such adjustments. It is clear that no single 
solution will be best in all circumstances. In the interests of 
achieving long term flexibility, however, Deans are encouraged to 
increase, where possible, the proportion of academic salary 
budget spent on term, sessional, part-time and casual appoint- 
ments. Deans may also wish to reconsider traditional policies on 
purchases of equipment, travel etc. within their faculties. 

Transfers will be normally permitted from (i) to (ii). 
Transfers will not be permitted from (ii) to (i) except in very 
unusual circumstances. 

It is recommended that within these general rules and the 
normal rules governing budget administration, Deans should be 
free to allocate Faculty resources subject to the following rules. 


is All new appointments will be made on a term or 
sessional basis. Only in exceptional and well justified 
cases will new tenured appointments or new proba- 
tionary appointments leading to consideration for 
tenure be approved. This restriction will include 
part-time tenured appointments where these exist. 
These restrictions will apply immediately in the 
current year and remain in effect until modified in 
the light of proposals put forward by the Task Force 
on the Steady State. 

2. To the extent made possible by the implementation 
of the first guideline increases in the proportion of 
academic salary budgets allocated to non-tenured 
and casual academic staff are to be encouraged. 
Wherever possible these increases should be used to 
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provide teaching assignments to graduate students 
giving them teaching experience and financial support 
to the extent allowed by government regulations. 

Be Sabbatical leaves will be granted under current terms 
and conditions and only to the extent that it is 
possible for the work of a Faculty to be carried 
out without a net increase in the salary budget of 
the Faculty due to sabbatical leaves. 

4. Deans will be asked not to fill non-academic positions 

which fall vacant without careful review of the need 
for the position in consultation with the Director of 
Personnel. 


8. LONG RANGE IMPLICATIONS 

The Committee has examined possible approaches to the 
manner in which resources are provided to the various faculties. 
There has been a natural tendency in the past to budget in a 
basically incremental fashion which provides rough justice during 
a period of fairly rapid expansion. Difficulties arise, however, 
when resources shrink relative to responsibilities and this is the 
situation with which we are now confronted. A more satisfac- 
tory approach is therefore required to replace the incremenial 
approach. 

A possible method for the longer run, is to re-examine in 
a more fundamental way the objectives of each instructional 
program and the methods by which those objectives might best 
be achieved in relation to the resources available. This will mean 
careful study of alternatives to present ways of using resources 
and deliberate weighing of advantages and disadvantages of these 
alternatives for both cost and effectiveness. The process will 
involve, to echo the words of the Senate Budget Committee once 
again, the determination of “‘priorities with great thought and 
care, and with precision of a high degree.” 

A review of this nature is, however, a longer term project 
and we do not think it appropriate for this Committee to do 
more than suggest that the Senate Committee on Academic 
Development and the budget officers of the university be asked 
to begin working together on it without delay. Only in sucha 
way can we arrive at an optimum pattern of resource allocation 
in the longer run. 

The first step towards making improvements in the system 
for the future is to begin immediately to reduce fixed commit- 
ments wherever possible. The recommendations of the 
Committee are intended to make such a beginning in 1972/73. 
For the longer run we look to the work of the Task Force on 
the Steady State and the Senate Committees on Academic 
Development and the Senate Committee on Appointment, 
Promotion, Tenure and Leave. 

For 1972/73 however, we recommend that the budget 
officers allocate available resources to the Faculties on a basis 
which will take into account to the extent appropriate, existing 
commitments which cannot quickly be changed, and make 
allowance as well for recent and expected shifts in shares of 
teaching responsibilities. We recognize the difficulties in making 
large adjustments quickly. But beginnings must be made at once 
where possible. 


J.J. Deutsch (Chairman) D. Campbell 
Principal Professor of Psychology 
J.A. Bennett G.A. Harrower 
Associate Professor of Vice-Principal (Academic) 
Electrical Engineering Die Reheracn 
D.H. Bonham Professor of Pathology 


Vice-Principal (Finance) 
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Vill UNIVERSITY/GOVERNMENT INTERFACE FOR 

PLANNING 

At the beginning of this report we reviewed the assumptions 
on which our long-range plans have been based. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that our planning can have little signifi- 
cance unless the procedures for achieving coordination within 
the Ontario system are reasonably well agreed upon and understood. 
Until the present time it would be fair to say that such system 
coordination has concentrated on the short term rather than the 
long term. Enrolment projections provide the best illustration 
of this. The Committee on University Affairs in consultation 
with the Council of Ontario Universities and the Department of 
Colleges and Universities recommends each January an official 
forecast of overall] enrolment for the following academic year. 
The main purpose of this forecast is to limit the budgetary com- 
mitment of the government to a fixed amount, whatever the 


j 


| 
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actual enrolment may turn out to be. This annual process assists 
budget making at Queen’s Park but does not meet in any way the | 


need for an overview and coordination of the long-range plans of 


Z the universities. 


Site eal SLE eh enor ale Susie 
it has been widely recognized for a number of years (begin- ' 
ning with the Spinks Commission on graduate studies in 1965) ~ 
that a system depending heavily on public funds must somehow 
be coordinated to avoid unnecessary and wasteful duplication of 
activities. This recognition has motivated the Study of Engineer- 
ing Education and underlies the current discipline assessment pro- . 
gram. The objective of avoiding duplication can best be achieved _ 
through the coordination of the long-range plans of individual 
institutions. Such coordination is much to be preferred to sudden: 
short term swings in government policy aimed at immediate 
correction of situations which long-range coordination would have: 
recognized and dealt with more efficiently and with less waste. | 
The most visible example of the need for long range coordination 
is the series of steps taken by the government to cut down gradu- 
ate enrolments. 
In future the essential independence of universities will be 
maintained only if a process develops within which the plans of 
individual institutions can be adjusted from year to year through 
4 reasonable and orderly process of review and discussion. Briefly 


stated, universities would propose long-range enrolment plans; 


the Committee on University Affairs (or its successor) would 
review those plans and would ask individual universities where 
necessary to make adjustments in the light of the overall needs 
and resources of the province as seen by the Committee. The 
process would be continuous and iterative. 

In general outline such a process would work as follows: 
Universities would express their intentions in enrolment pro- 
jections five or six years ahead as they have been doing in annual 
submissions to the Committee on University Affairs. These 
individual submissions would not, of course, be prepared ina | 
vacuum. Each university would base its plans not only onits . 
estimate of the student constituency available to it and on the 
academic strengths which it has established or is building but 
also on the needs of its local community and the resources of 


i 
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that community and a general awareness of provincial policies at 
ithe time of preparing the long-range projection. The Committee | 


on University Affairs (or its successor) would then examine the 
individual submissions and would test them in total against the 
following kinds of questions: Do the total enrolments in pro- 
fessional faculties projected five years hence appear to be reason- 
able? If excessive, by how much? If too low, by how much? 
The Committee would not attempt precise estimates of man- 
power needs but would use the studies now being made by a 
number of agencies to establish a range within which needs for 
each profession, for manpower are likely to fall. If the total of 
the various university numbers for a particular specialty seemed 
obviously excessive then the Committee would invite the 
universities with those particular programs to review their plans 
jointly and, if possible, agree on revised plans which would be 
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consistent with the views of the Committee. It should be under 
stood, however, that in this process the views of the Committee 
might also change. in relation to undergraduate arts and science 
the Committee would indicate whether the plans of the universi- 
ties appear to meet the student demand so far as that can be 
judged five years in advance. Such judgments would obviously 
be related to other matters on which the Committee would be 
making recommendations to government, e.g. student aid, fee 
policy, etc. In graduate work the Committee would face the 
most difficult problems. It has tended to take the view in the 
past that graduate work should be distributed more or less evenly 
throughout the university system. Queen’s, on the other hand 
has urged that we should plan for the future a differentiated 
system in which all universities would be expected to offer first 
class undergraduate work in a reasonable number of basic disci- 
plines but in which the proportions of graduate and professional 
work would vary widely. Such wide variations already exist with 
respect to professional studies. Most graduate work represents 
professional study at a higher level and the principle of differen- 
tiation is logically applicable to it. Nevertheless, it is the 
responsibility of the Committee on University Affairs to indicate 
whether, as with professional and undergraduate work, the plans 
of individual universities are consistent in this area with the needs 
of the province and to seek adjustment in individual university 
plans where such consistency is lacking. Again, this should be an 
iterative process assisted by the discipline assessment process now 
ore under the auspices of the Council of Ontario Universi- 
es. 

What we have been describing is a process whereby the i 
enrolment plans of individual universities could be validated by 
the provincial authority which will be recommending government 
funding to allow implementation of plans. The process would 
involve a general review of enrolment plans five years ahead. 
After the process of adjustment has been satisfactorily carried 
out then there should be a firm endorsement of the plans for 
the next three years. Both the three year and the five year periods 
would be extended on a rolling basis each year. This would allow 
universities to plan internally with some assurance. It would be 
understood that if the government found it necessary to make 
important changes affecting enrolments within the three year 
period these would be announced and explained at least a year 
in advance of their coming into effect so that neither students 
nor institutions would be left with wasteful commitments. _ 
Universities themselves in turn would be committed to sticking 
reasonably closely to their approved plans. Plans would indeed 
be subject to change. They always are. But it would be change 
by due process on both sides. Such cooperative planning,with 
the initiative resting with individual universities and review and 
coordination the responsibility, of the government advisory 
agency would represent a further logical step in the evolution of 
the unique Ontario university system based on a large degree of 
institutional independence coupled with voluntary cooperation. 
Of course it would be unrealistic to assume that every problem 
wil be resolved voluntarily. In those cases the government 
authority has the right and responsibility to impose a decision. 
But, on the whole, we think that both universities and govern- 
ments would prefer a process which allowed marginal adjustments 
(and most would be marginal) in university plans to be worked 
out on a give and take basis. 

Overall numbers of students in various broad kinds of 
general, professional and graduate education at the university 
level are the clear responsibility of governments. In discharging 
the responsibility means are needed whereby the necessary degree 
of coordination among a number of independent institutions 
can be achieved. If maximum independence (essential to effective 
university teaching and research) is to be preserved and rational 
planning within each university encouraged, the necessary co- 
ordination must be achieved in adjustments of long-range plans 
on a continuing and orderly basis. We hope that attention will 
be paid to these objectives as the interface between university 


* and government planning is considered in the months ahead. 
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